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"If I had another life to give, I would give 
it to the Methodist Church!" 

ROY L. SMITH 



BY WAY OF EXPLANATION 



THE INVITATION to write this book, so graciously extended 
by the Publishers, specified that it should be a personal testi- 
mony, and assured me that it was to be but the beginning of a 
series of such volumes, each of which would set forth the story 
of a different Protestant denomination. 

As a consequence the reader will find the first personal pronoun 
appearing in a quite disproportionate fashion, a matter which 
embarrasses me, but which was quite unavoidable if I were to tell 
the story as the Publishers desired it should be told. 

It would have been easy to have filled the pages with names, 
but this I have steadily endeavored to avoid for the simple reason 
that this is an attempt to pay a tribute to a church and not to in- 
dividuals, beloved and honored though they may be. To have 
ushered in a regiment of the servants of the church could have 
detracted from that appreciation I wanted to express for The 
Methodist Church. 

To a small multitude of friends I am indebted for assistance 
rendered. It is impossible to mention more than a few, but at 
least a special word of thanks should go to Dr. Harold G. Black, 
a gifted friend of many years, for a meticulous reading of the 
manuscript and much checking of detail. Then to Bishop James 
C. Baker, and to Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker, should go appre- 
ciation for discerning criticism and many fruitful suggestions. To 
my presiding bishop, Gerald H. Kennedy, I am bound by a hun- 
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dred ties and indebted on at least a score of points. Dr. Gerald 
B. Harvey, Director of Education of the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference, and Dr. Clarence W. Hall, executive editor 
of The Christian Herald, went to great pains to read and evaluate 
the manuscript, as did also Dr. T. Otto Nail, editor of The 
Christian Advocate. Miss Agnes Gustafson, of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, spent many hours gathering statistics and verifying 
data. 

To Mr. Gorham Munson, of Hermitage House, I proffer my 
sincere gratitude for the persistence with which he pursued me 
until the task was finished. 

ROY L. SMITH 
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ONE 



I WAS BORN INTO A CHRISTIAN HOME 



THE BRIGHTEST spot in the entire social structure of the 
ancient East was the Hebrew home. Characterized as it was by 
an unfeigned spirit of love, a high sense of personal responsibility, 
and an uncommon degree of respect accorded to every member 
of the household, life inside it was lived on a level altogether un- 
known in pagan circles. Even as far back as the days of their 
wanderings in the wilderness, the Hebrews had held in utter 
abhorrence a whole series of abominable domestic practices com- 
monly accepted among their neighbors. 

The New Testament provides us with very little precise in- 
formation concerning the Nazareth home into which Jesus was 
born and in which he grew to manhood, although there are oc- 
casional comments in his later preaching which indicate that the 
household over which Joseph and Mary presided was marked by 
a gracious simplicity, a rare quality of love, and great piety. Many 
of our Lord's most effective illustrations seem to have been drawn 
from inside a happy home circle, and especially is there something 
very touching about the tender solicitude with which he made pro- 
vision for his mother's care at the very moment that he hung dying 
on that cross just outside the city's wall. 

13 



14 WHY I AM A METHODIST 

Jewish law, in contrast to that of the Romans and that of the 
Greeks, invested women and children with rights a spirit to 
which paganism was a total stranger. A Roman father, for ex- 
ample, might kill his child on a mere whim and be completely 
free from any fear of being brought to book. He might divorce 
his wife on the slightest pretext and cast her adrift, utterly penni- 
less, upon the streets of the town, and she would have no recourse 
in any court. But Jewish fathers were held responsible for their 
administration of their domestic affairs, and women and children 
were admitted to testify before a competent judge concerning any 
wrongs they might have suffered at the hands of the men of their 
household. 

Christianity saturated with the domestic idealism of the Jews 
moved out of Judaism into paganism. Under the preaching of 
Christian ideals, added to the Jewish tradition, the Gentile Chris- 
tian home became one of the most convincing testimonies the 
Church had to offer. Within the space of no more than a genera- 
tion it began to be evident everywhere throughout the world that 
the Christians were outliving their pagan neighbors. Their lives, 
especially inside their homes, exhibited an entirely new and en- 
viable quality. Christian love was working the miracle. 

Down through the centuries the Christian faith has prospered 
or gone into eclipse on the basis of those standards it has been able 
to maintain inside the Christian homes. Even today the contrast 
between the home life common in a Christian land, and that 
which is acceptable in a non-Christian country, is sometimes al- 
most shocking. Even inside a land commonly called Christian, the 
difference between the spirit of a truly Christian home and that of 
one which is indifferent to the best in religion, is very great. There 
is something redemptive in that vigorous Christian idealism 
which goes to the foundations of a home. 

The unpretentious household into which I was born was a sim- 
ple Christian home of the highest order. In spite of dire poverty 
and obscure social standing it was a magnificent institution. 
Though it was housed in a tiny two-room tar-paper shack abreast 
of the Kansas prairie, it provided me with a marvelous outlook 
on life. 
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As I look back upon it now, I believe the first deep impression 
borne in upon my childish mind was that of the vast respect in 
which my parents held one another. My father, a veteran of the 
Civil War (no more than twenty-five years in the background at 
the time of my birth), had enlisted in the Union Army at the age 
of eighteen in response to Abraham Lincoln's first call for volun- 
teers, and had served through four years and three months of 
that tragic and terrible conflict. At the time of his enlistment he 
had been permitted the privilege of but three terms of school of 
three months each. His was an eager and inquiring mind, how- 
ever, and in spite of pathetically meager earnings he had con- 
trived, in some fashion I have never been able to understand, to 
surround himself with great books. One of the most vivid mem- 
ories of my childhood is that of my father, seated at the old dining 
table after supper, with his books piled high about him. It was 
not unusual for him to read and make notes in a fine handwriting 
until midnight. My mother, regarding him almost with reverence, 
often said to me, very solemnly, "Your father is a great man. He 
has the finest mind of any man in town. If he only had a college 
education !" 

My mother, the daughter of a pioneer Methodist preacher of 
Virginia who had been compelled by his broken health to turn 
to the practice of medicine midway in his career, was the only 
college graduate among the women of our frontier community 
a fact which afforded me a vast amount of pride as a boy. I had 
the feeling that her diploma conferred a certain reflected distinc- 
tion upon me. Hidden away in a huge horsehair trunk, and 
brought out on only the rarest of occasions, it announced that she 
had been granted the degree of "Mistress of English Literature/' 
but mother explained to me with becoming modesty that she had 
also completed a full course in art and another in music, in addi- 
tion to her degree course. Several oil paintings which graced the 
walls of that little tar-paper shack supremely beautiful, as they 
seemed to me were evidence of the fact that she might have be- 
come an artist of some note. 

The fact that my mother was a college woman afforded my 
father one of the greatest satisfactions of his life, and I can never 
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forget the delicate way in which he admonished me from time to 
time, saying, "Your mother is an educated woman. She is a college 
graduate, and you are a very fortunate boy. You will have to be a 
great son to deserve such a mother." Disloyalty in any form on the 
part of any person, in such an atmosphere, became an impos- 
sibility. 

In spite of their poverty and lack of social prestige, my parents 
were truly gentle folk. Even as a small boy I noticed that my 
father was an exquisite gentleman, invariably polite and con- 
siderate. He never failed to stand aside to allow my mother to pass 
through a door ahead of him; he always helped her up into the 
old-fashioned buggy; he seated her with fine grace at the table; 
aiM his farewells were always tender and delicately beautiful. My 
mother, in turn, made an event out of the evening meal when 
father came home from work, and on the Sabbath day she took 
great pains in laying out his Sunday suit. There were some years 
when it was very shabby and badly worn, but it was always care- 
fully brushed and pressed. Keeping it in order for father was 
something of a sacrament for mother. 

Very early in my life I was impressed by the fact that our home 
was a co-operative enterprise in which each member enjoyed 
rights and was expected to assume responsibilities. My mother had 
a cryptic way of setting forth great principles in unforgettable 
language. On one occasion she took pains to explain to me that it 
was father's responsibility to bring food into the house, it was her 
responsibility to prepare the food, and it was my responsibility 
to keep the woodbox filled. Each step in the process she explained 
with minute care, and then wound it up with a simple statement 
of four words, the meaning of which even a small boy could not 
miss. "No wood," she said, "no breakfast!" 

For perhaps a week thereafter the old woodbox was filled every 
evening, and then came one when I forgot. I was neither re- 
minded nor rebuked; my forgetfulness was ignored. But the next 
morning when I appeared for breakfast the kitchen was cold, 
father had gone to work, and mother was busy with the tasks 
which usually occupied her time during the middle of the day. To 
my somewhat bewildered questioning she replied, very simply, 
"No, I'm sorry. There isn't any breakfast. Your father had brought 
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food home, and I was ready to prepare it, but there wasn't any 
wood. Your father went to work without breakfast, and I have 
had none. That's the way we operate in this household. No wood, 
no breakfast" That was one of my most valuable lessons in citizen- 
ship. Out of it I conceived my first ideas of team work. Perhaps 
it began the process of acclimating me to the Methodist system 
which is based on an assortment of carefully balanced rights and 
responsibilities. 

Ours was a home in which the family business belonged to the 
entire family and was discussed by all members thereof. From the 
earliest years of my life I was trained to think of the family prob- 
lem of poverty as my personal problem. If any solution was to be 
found, I would have to join in the search. That is the reason why 
my father's employment was always a matter of such deep concern 
to me as a child, and that is why I took it upon myself one day, 
quite unbeknown to either of my parents, to go calling among 
the housewives of the neighborhood recommending Snow Flake 
Flour. I had figured it out rather logically that the more of my 
father's flour that was so^, the more secure his job would be. 

There were times when the problem of plain food was desper- 
ately serious. There was the winter, for example, when the flour 
mill shut down for almost three months and our slender stores 
were exhausted. In the midst of bitterly cold weather my father 
set off one morning, as he had every other morning for several 
weeks, in search of work. When he bade mother goodbye at the 
kitchen door, she thrust into his hands a silver quarter with in- 
structions to buy "ten cents' worth of flour, three cents' worth of 
salt, a pound of salt pork, and the rest in sugar." I knew when 
those twenty-five cents had been spent that there was not another 
penny in the house. I stood at her side as she watched him out the 
window while he waded through the snow to the main highway. 
A hundred yards or more away he turned to signal a courageous 
farewell, which she answered with a wave of her apron. Then she 
turned and walked, very gravely, into the other room and knelt 
down beside her bed to pray. I have never faced a crisis in my life 
from that day to this that I have not followed her, in my imagina- 
tion, to that place of prayer. It has always seemed the natural 
thing to do. 
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In the course of the years I have been a student in a number 
of schools and colleges, and I have had the advantage of the in- 
struction of a few world-famous scholars; but as I look back on 
that little tar-paper shack on the Kansas prairie, I am compelled 
to confess that it was by far the greatest university in which I was 
ever enrolled, for it was there that my mind was first awakened. 
My Christian parents sounded the call. Some of the greatest 
seminars in which I have ever sat were conversations between my 
father and mother across the supper table after the evening dishes 
were done. 

Both my parents were avid and intelligent readers of great 
books. Again and again their conversation drifted off into sublime 
themes. As a boy, and then as a youth, much of it was beyond my 
comprehension, but it was not beyond my interest and respect. 
Because it absorbed my parents' minds, it held a great fascination 
for me, a fascination which elicited an almost endless succession 
of questions. My father once told a neighbor that he was never 
sure he understood a matter himself until he was able to make it 
plain to me. Many years afterward I discovered that his principle 
was one of the most useful ones I could use in the preparation of 
a sermon. I have always found that, if I can make myself under- 
stood by the ten-year-olds, there is not much danger that their 
parents will misunderstand. 

With fine skill my mother kept great reading scattered about 
the house in a profusion that I could not possibly miss. Even dur- 
ing that winter when the mill was closed down, and our table 
fare was scanty, the magazines kept coming through the mail- 
superb and serious publications such as the Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribnefs, Harper's, and The Central Christian Advocate. In one 
or the other of them I could always find something with which 
I could at least wrestle. It was wonderful fare for the expanding 
mind of a boy. Then there were the Youth's Companion and the 
Voung People's Weekly periodicals designed to pick me up where 
I was and lead me on. One day I took down one of my father's 
books from the high bookcase and found it to be of surprising 
interest. I determined to make friends among books and be an 
educated person. 
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The household into which I was born was a devout establish- 
ment, two of its conspicuous furnishings being the family Bible and 
the family altar. As a priest in his own house, my father was both 
patriarch and pater familias. He combined the office of intercessor 
and companion with a skill that amounted almost to genius. Just 
as surely as he kept the way open between my heart and his, so 
also he kept the way open between his own heart and the heart of 
the Infinite. To spend half an hour with either of my parents 
exploring a great book, a great idea, or a great cause, was as ex- 
citing an adventure as I could have wished for. But to kneel be- 
side my chair following a simple breakfast and a reading of the 
Scriptures in which my mother officiated, and then to hear my 
father invoke the Divine blessing upon each member of his house- 
hold was to feel very sure of God, especially when he paused to 
name us one by one, as he almost always did. I do not believe 
I ever set off to school to face final examinations, without a 
memory of having heard my father's prayers ascend to God in my 
behalf. His earnest and honest petitions seemed to rob the worst 
examinations of their terrors. 

Devout and consistent as my parents were, it was to be expected 
that they would eschew Sabbath desecration in all its forms. It 
was my father's boast through many years that he had never 
bought any food on the Sabbath day, and that no piece of tainted 
meat had ever been served on his table because it had been pur- 
chased on Saturday night. That was, of course, many years before 
artificial refrigeration was available for tar-paper shacks on Kan- 
sas prairies. 

Nor was the Sabbath a day of terror for me. Instead, Sunday 
afternoons were the high hours of the week. With father and 
mother both at home, there was time for long visits together as I 
cuddled up beside them in one of the big rocking chairs; and 
there was the family "sing" around the old melodeon which my 
grandfather had given to my mother as a wedding present, fol- 
lowed by a feast of popcorn, apples, and home-grown peanuts 
accompanied by rich milk brought up from the cellar. 

My most profound thanks have been offered up to God through- 
out my life for the fact that I was born into a Christian home. 
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ON THE wall of my study there has hung for many years a 
frame in which are displayed two documents: the ordination 
papers of my maternal grandfather, a frontier Methodist circuit 
rider of Virginia ordained in 1838; and a local preacher's license 
which certified my father's right as a layman to preach from 
Methodist pulpits. Through more than fifty years these pieces 
of yellowed parchment have exercised an influence over my life fat- 
out of proportion to their modest appearance. 

As a tiny lad I would sit alongside my mother in her old- 
fashioned rocking chair and listen while she told me fascinating 
tales of adventure out of the life of my circuit-riding grandfather: 
about one occasion when he had been catapulted into a raging 
mountain stream and rescued by his faithful horse; about another 
when he had trudged across a mountain through the darkness to 
attend a sick woman and then at daybreak had preached to the 
assembled household and their neighbors; of those times when 
he had slept under bridges and awakened to find his clothing 
frozen to the ground. He had been one of that small army of 
pioneer Methodist preachers who literally wore themselves out 
in the service of the Lord along the outskirts of civilization dur- 
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ing the first half century of the life of the infant American re- 
public, and who died by the hundreds as a result of the exposure, 
privation, and disease which were characteristic of the frontier- 
old men before they were middle aged. With his voice almost 
completely gone and his body wracked with pain, he had relin- 
quished his saddle bags for his medicine kit and had gone on 
ministering. The big account book in which he had kept a record 
of the varying amounts owing to him became my childhood draw- 
ing book. 

The organizational structure of the Methodist Church, set up 
by John Wesley, was ideally adapted to the needs of the American 
frontier. The first ordained preachers who ministered to the tiny 
Methodist congregations up and down the Atlantic seaboard were 
stout-hearted Englishmen sent out by the founder of the move- 
ment, but the bitter anti-British sentiments of the independence 
party sent many of them scurrying back to England at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War. In the course of time, however, 
their places were taken by young colonials lay preachers in many 
caseswho sprang up out of the forests and the lonely villages 
scattered along the border. The majority of these were unmarried 
and consequently free to travel constantly and afar. Equipped 
with a good saddle horse, a pair of leather saddle bags packed 
with books and simple medicines, they represented a sanctified 
amalgam of evangelist, traveling librarian, medical practitioner, 
moral crusader, and unofficial magistrate. With an abandon born 
of a holy desperation, they preached a primitive gospel, a stern 
theology, and a relentless morality, and in the process they be- 
came a terror to evil doers long before the forces of orderly govern- 
ment had established themselves. 

When my parents arrived on the plains of Kansas in the early 
1880's, the general conditions were not entirely dissimilar to those 
in the midst of which my pioneering grandfather had preached 
the Gospel in Virginia. The sunflower state still echoed to the 
musket fire of Quantrell's raid and the blood-curdling war whoops 
of marauding Indians. Roads were no more than half-worn trails 
across the prairies, and what schools there were occupied sod 
schoolhouses. These primitive structures, often with no more than 
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a single window, served the educational requirements of the 
children three to five months out of the year and also the entertain- 
ment and recreational needs of the older folks during the off-sea- 
sons after the crops were in and before the harvest. On the Sab- 
bath day some of them were used for preaching services at which 
itinerant Methodist, Baptist, and Campbellite each expounded 
according to his particular custom. The great event of the year 
was the "protracted meeting" which might be conducted by one of 
them, and which sometimes lasted as long as six weeks. 

As a youth of seventeen my father had attracted the attention 
of a Presbyterian couple of modest means who, being childless, 
offered to pay for his college education if he would agree to train 
for the Presbyterian ministry. His father, my grandfather, being 
an undeviating Methodist refused the proffered aid (rather curtly, 
according to our family tradition), saying, "I would rather see my 
boy in his coffin than in a Calvinist pulpit." Those were days 
when men took their theology, like their medicine, in strong doses. 

About that time my father had come under a profound sense 
of inner urgency which insisted that he should be a preacher of 
the Gospel, but the lack of any formal education and the interval 
of his military service seemed to shut the door on all such dreams, 
and he therefore contented himself with such opportunities as 
came his way to "exhort," according to the Methodist custom. 
This consisted of an occasional appeal to the little congregation 
following the sermon of some itinerant evangelist or, perhaps, as 
in the case of some polemical individual, of an impassioned ref- 
utation of some doctrine the preacher had just propounded. In 
the case of my father, exhorting usually took the form of an 
evangelistic plea designed to persuade some reluctant sinner to 
forsake his sinful ways. 

As a young soldier in the Union Army he had been a leader 
of a little group of devout youths who read their Bibles diligently 
and assembled regularly in some secluded spot near the camp, 
there to pray together and exhort one another to holy living. 
It bore just a little resemblance to John Wesley's Holy Club, 
though there was little resemblance between an army camp and 
the classical halls of Oxford. My mother used to tell me, with great 
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pride, that my father "read the Bible completely through every 
year he was in the army." And in the same proud recital she 
would probably also tell me that he represented his regiment as 
its champion boxer and as the catcher on the regimental ball team 
(long before any player wore a glove). 

Religiously speaking, the Kansas frontier was exactly to my 
parents' liking, for the little groups of otherwise leaderless Chris- 
tians who gathered in sod schoolhouses opened the doors and their 
hearts with enthusiasm to my father's earnest preaching and my 
mother's cartoons. 

As I look back on it now, I can hardly think of a more congenial 
pair of religious workers than my father and mother were. Long 
before anyone every coined the phrase "visual aid," mother con- 
ceived the idea of illustrating father's sermons with huge sketches 
done in colored chalk while he preached. Her very remarkable 
skill as an artist, her brilliant and captivating wit, and her shrewd 
sense of timing would have made her famous on the Lyceum 
and Chautauqua platforms, if she had lived a generation later, 
and had she been free to pursue her natural inclination. 

Those Sunday drives to the sod schoolhouses, with Sunday 
dinner eaten out of a picnic basket along the way, were among 
the most exciting and thrilling experiences of my childhood. And 
when some penitent yielded to my father's plea and sought the 
Lord, I was filled with a sense of holy pride which, if it were 
in any way sinful, I am sure God forgave. For do not the Scriptures 
enjoin us to honor our fathers and mothers that our days may be 
long in the land which the Lord our God gives us? There still stand 
in central Kansas rural churches which sprang up in the the wake 
of my father's lay preaching, and one of the most thrilling invita- 
tions I have ever received came one day when one such congrega- 
tion invited me to give the address on the occasion of their celebra- 
tion of the seventieth anniversary of their founding. 

Whether for good or bad, denominational lines were more or 
less strictly drawn in our neighborhood and we were known 
everywhere as "Methodists," a fact in which I was trained to take 
great pride. It was not that I was taught to think the Methodists 
were a superior people, but that at least they were different. We 
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spoke a slightly different dialect and vocabulary from the Yankee 
family that lived down the road a little way and belonged to the 
Congregational Church. Their pastor did not hold revivals during 
the winter, surrendering that function in the life of the com- 
munity to the Baptists, Campbellites, and Methodists. 

The mark of Methodism was on our home in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. Methodist periodicals accumulated on our little read- 
ing table; the pictures of two or three bishops (cut from the Chris- 
tian Advocate) adorned our walls; the church paper arrived in the 
mail every Friday. On Thursday evenings my father walked a mile 
to town to attend prayer meeting. Each year, in the spring, we 
were held in suspense through one almost interminable week 
while we wondered who our preacher for the next year was to be. 
We talked about Conferences, class meetings, presiding elders, 
bishops, quarterage, stewards, and sanctification. That made us 
different. 

For some reason it never occurred to me to wonder why the 
pastors of our little church always seemed to make my father 
their confidant. Again and again one and another of them ap- 
peared at the mill where he worked, seeking his counsel on per- 
sonal or administrative problems related to the work. It was not at 
all unusual for a solemn-faced preacher (usually clad in a faded 
green-black alpaca coat) to climb the four flights of stairs to a 
little clean-swept room on the top floor of the mill, and there, 
kneeling on a pile of sacks, unite his prayers with those of the 
humble miller in behalf of some problem which seemed just a 
little beyond his faith or understanding. 

On other occasions it might br some townsman who came to 
talk things over. One afternoon the dapper little editor of our 
newspaper stopped at the door of the mill, peered in for a moment, 
and then entered. Amid the flying belts and wheels he found my 
father, spoke to him quite seriously, and then the two of them 
turned and began climbing the stairs. My father was not gone too 
long, for the rolls needed constant attention; but some time 
later the editor came down the stairs, a few splotches of flour 
clinging to his bright blue suit. With a brief and firm handclasp 
the two men parted. And that evening, at supper my father said 
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to my mother, "The editor came over this afternoon. I guess he 
needed a little heart put back into him." 

As a member of the G.A.R. it was my father's honored duty 
to carry the flag at the head of the procession of "old soldiers' 1 on 
Decoration Day, wearing an old faded blue uniform. As the "boys 
in blue" marched down our village street carrying flags and 
wreaths which they were to deposit on the graves of their fallen 
comrades, I would clutch my mother's hand and thrill as she 
would say, "Remember what your father was, son! See how he 
carries the flag! And he did it for you and all the other boys and 
girls!" 

So far as I can remember, my father ran for only one office 
that of township road supervisor. And in that solitary adventure 
into the field of politics he was defeated, partly because he owned 
only one horse whereas the job required that a man have a team. 
He belonged to a lodge and wore its pin on his Sunday coat with 
pride, but I cannot remember his ever attending a meeting of the 
lodge. When urged to do so, he always said, "I haven't time. I 
have to study my Sunday School lesson." 

That Sunday afternoon Bible class was the north pole of my 
father's life, and the magnetic pole of my mother's existence. It 
was composed, almost entirely, of young people of college age 
who never quite dared dream of college, for life as it was lived 
in Kansas in the 1890's left little time for dreams, and rare indeed 
was the Kansas farmer who was far enough along with the mort- 
gage to permit him to indulge in any frills like higher education 
for his sons or his daughters. There was a sense, then, in which 
my parents became the college faculty for a group of more than 
half a hundred young people drawn from among the youth of 
four or five of the churches of the town. True, it was a Bible class, 
but with my parents a study of the Bible was a study of every phase 
of life in which the Scriptures manifested a concern. 

As I look back on it now, after having enjoyed rather intimate 
acquaintance with numerous colleges and universities, and after 
having served in a minor capacity on the faculties of two graduate 
schools, I am confident that my father's scholarly researches in the 
field of the Scriptures, supported as they were by a small but re- 
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markable private library, must have prepared him to teach in his 
chosen field as effectively as any man who was on the faculty of any 
college in the state in that day. There are elderly people who in 
recent years have told me that sitting under my father's instruc- 
tion and guidance in that Bible class was the greatest educational 
experience of their lives. Three, four, and five nights a week my 
parents spent together working from two to five hours studying 
through the Scriptures and a long list of collateral reference works, 
preparing the lessons, charts, maps, and outlines to be presented 
on the Sabbath day. 

At least ten years before the first scientific course in psychology 
was offered by any Kansas college, my father and mother engaged 
in the delicate and difficult art of counseling. The youth of our 
community literally beat a path to the door of our little cottage 
(weatherboarded and painted by this time), seeking counsel and 
advice on every subject that has ever troubled adventurous and 
expanding minds in the midst of a growing world. Day after day 
young men stopped in at the mill to chat with "Uncle John" and 
shyly introduce their misgivings and difficulties. 

When mother had finished verifying the references for father, 
hunting up the articles he needed, and indexing the reference 
works according to his instructions, she would turn to her own 
personal intereststhe W.C.T.U. and the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

From her physician father she had inherited a passionate hatred 
for alcohol and the whole liquor traffic, so that from far and wide 
there came invitations for her to appear in public assemblies and 
present her chalk talks. So far as I know, she never received a 
penny of compensation for such services, but the problems of ex- 
pense and of appearing properly dressed for such formal occasions 
imposed a burden upon our family exchequer that was sometimes 
serious indeed. This she attempted to counterbalance by hiring 
herself out to some of the better-to-do women of the town as a 
seamstress. In time her handiwork produced an income suffi- 
ciently generous to enable her to indulge the family in an occa- 
sional small luxury, such as a pot roast from the butcher shop 
instead of a chicken from the back yard. 
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Two pins she wore proudly on the Sabbath day when she ap- 
peared in the house of the Lord the white ribbon of the 
W.C.T.U. and the blue-and-gold insignia of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society. When I came to the age of fourteen and had 
begun to learn the trade of sign painting under the tutelage of 
an aged painter of the town who had grown too old to work from 
ladders and scaffolding, she commissioned me to paint a giant 
copy of her pin which was to be hung on the front wall of our 
little village church just behind the pulpit. Never in my life had 
I taken greater pains with any piece of work than I did on that 
missionary society pin, and never did she give me closer super- 
vision. When it was finished, it was hung with great ceremony, 
and there it continued to hang for almost forty years. From the 
hour that it was properly hung and dedicated, I had an interest in 
missionaries that was only slightly less than that of my mother's, 
and many a bit of money found its way out of my own earnings 
into her "mite box." It was the beginning of a major concern that 
has continued with me to this day. 

By such processes the interests and concerns of the Methodist 
Church were moved in toward the center of my life. It was an 
accident for me, of course, that our family was Methodist. As it 
was, however, it was inevitable that I should join the Methodist 
Church. 



THREE 



I JOINED THE METHODIST CHURCH 



THE LITTLE town of 600 population in which I grew up was 
rather generously supplied with churches. In addition to our 
own congregation there was a Baptist church, a Congregationalist, 
a Brethren, and three other congregations, all different, which 
called themselves "Christian" churches. A short distance out in 
the country three Mennonite congregations held services in 
German. 

Among the various pastors and their churches there was little 
cooperation of any sort of which I ever heard, though it usually 
happened that no two held their winter revivals at the same time. 
There was a certain jockeying for place in that respect, however, 
it being generally conceded that the church which held its "pro- 
tracted meeting" latest in the winter enjoyed an advantage be- 
cause the evangelist in such a case would have the last word on any 
disputed doctrine. 

There was little crossing of denominational lines among us. 
Only rarely did a family transfer from one congregation to another 
inside the town limits, although the arrival of every new preacher 
was viewed with vast interest. The Methodists were understand- 
ably eager to be able to boast a superior quality of preaching. For 
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a few months one winter, my brother went over to the v Congrega- 
tionalists and sang in their choir because of an upheaval in the 
Methodist choral group, but with the passing of the storm he re- 
turned eventually and took his place again in the tenor section. 
My father made it a rule to attend all revival services at the 
Baptist and Campbellite churches on at least a few occasions as 
a gesture of goodwill. On the whole, however, everybody held him- 
self rather well aloof from the other churches. 

So far as our little town was concerned, the Roman Catholic 
Church scarcely existed. Its house of worship at the edge of town 
was a diminutive structure, pathetically barren. A priest appeared 
for the purpose of holding Mass the first Sunday morning of each 
month, and the Catholic population of the entire community con- 
sisted of a few German families, who spoke little English and did 
not mingle in the affairs of the community in any way except to 
buy goods at the village stores and pay cash. 

All the formal religious training I had was given me in a little 
village Sunday School, prior to the time I enrolled in college. 
There were no graded lessons, visual aids, separate classrooms, 
guided recreation, or scientific pedagogy. But in some way the 
godly people in charge succeeded in teaching me a large body of 
good solid Christian doctrine. I was taken through the catechism 
three times with deliberate and meticulous care and memorized 
considerable sections of the Scriptures in the process. I know that 
this training was all very deficient, according to modern standards, 
but it has served me in excellent stead all through the years; and 
if I were to be given the opportunity to go back over it again, I 
know of no essential particular in which I would have it changed. 

From my earliest recollection I was trained to distinguish 
sharply between "Christians" and "sinners." To this day, when I 
meet a stranger, I find myself asking the question (almost un- 
consciously), "Is he a Christian?" My parents believed that to be 
converted meant to be changed and made different, and in the 
spirit of utmost kindliness and concern my father prayed regu- 
larly, and by name, for the conversion of certain men in the 
neighborhood. 

At the age of eight I joined the Church. I know all the modern 
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reasons wh, I should not have been allowed to do so, and I know 
all the arguments that prove it was a great mistake (according to 
the judgment of a certain school of religious psychologists and 
educators), but none of them count against the fact that I did 
join. And through all my life I have been profoundly grateful for 
whatever it was that initiated the impulse. 

My decision to join the Church was the result of nothing spec- 
tacular. No revival meeting was in progress, no appeal of any 
kind had been made to children to make any Christian decision, 
and no other youngster had joined the Church and set a prece- 
dent. No suggestion of any kind was made by any other person; 
but as a result of a long series of minor circumstances I had 
decided within my mind that I wanted to be the right kind of per- 
son, and I had the feeling that to join the Church would be the 
first step in that direction. Having come to that conclusion, I men- 
tioned the matter to my mother and she referred me to my father. 
Our conversation concerning the matter was a very solemn and 
a very moving experience. With great care and with a profound 
understanding of a little boy's mind, he explained the seriousness 
and significance of the step I was proposing to take, and I was 
then left to make my own final decision. I shall never forget 
the way he said, "And it is for ever and ever and ever, my son. 
There must be no turning back!" 

So far as I know, no one had intimated to our pastor that I had 
any special design in mind; but at the close of the morning serv- 
ice on the Sunday following my conversation with my father, 
when the invitation was issued for "anyone who wishes to unite 
with this church," I knew that the great moment had come. I wa 
standing by my father's side with my hand in his. He felt in- 
tuitively the precise second that my little feet turned toward the 
aisle, and squeezed my hand encouragingly. All the long way 
down to the front of the church I could feel that reassuring pres- 
sure. There was something very wonderful and very holy about it. 
According to the terminology of the modern controversy, I 
suppose I should say that I was reared a fundamentalist, but that 
was because there was no other approach to religious truth among 
the Methodists in Midwestern Kansas sixty years ago. I can remem- 
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her my father discussing the question of "higher criticism" with 
my mother across the supper table on a few occasions, but I also 
remember the equanimity with which he walked in the midst of 
the storm that was rolling up over the horizon. It had been going 
on for many years, of course, inside scholarly circles before it 
became an issue among laymen. In the case of my parents, how- 
ever, it was never a problem. Their faith was firmly fixed in an 
experience with God which was entirely their own and in- 
controvertible. 

Considering the background out of which he came, his lack 
of formal training, and the general temper of the times, my father 
was a man with an amazingly open mind. He had but one con- 
suming passion. He wanted to know the facts and was willing to 
go to any lengths to discover them for himself. Once he could be 
sure of his data in any case, he could be trusted to come through 
to a reasonable interpretation with almost unerring accuracy. I 
remember that he spent hundreds of hours late at night, through 
a period of two or three winters, cutting up four New Testaments 
and pasting portions together in a huge scrapbook to make a "com- 
parative New Testament," as he called it. Each one of the four 
Gospels was arranged so that it could be read alongside the cor- 
responding material in the other three. In this way he got what he 
called a "bird's-eye view" of the whole. Quite without the guid- 
ance of any scholar and with no knowledge of the original lan- 
guages or the history of the composition of the book, he ai rived 
at a series of conclusions which I know now must have been rev- 
olutionary for that time. I remember, for example, how he took 
almost an entire evening, with elaborate consultation of notes, to 
explain to mother why he was so sure that Luke and Matthew had 
copied much of their material from Mark. Then mother spent 
much of the rest of the week preparing a series of large charts by 
which he proposed to present his findings to his Sunday School 
class the next Sunday afternoon. When he discovered, in the 
course of his researches, that Matthew had mistakenly credited 
Jeremiah with a quotation which really belonged to another 
prophet, it did not shock him. He had developed a sufficiently 
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scientific attitude toward his Bible so that nothing could disturb 
or shake his faith. 

It was many years later that I faced up to some of the same 
problems in the theological school, and I found the problem of 
adjusting my faith to the deluge of new facts an extremely painful 
one. Again and again I went to godly professors in whose spiritual 
integrity I had implicit confidence, seeking guidance, and over 
and over I heard them say (sometimes in almost the identical 
words) things I had heard my father and mother say across their 
study table after the supper dishes were cleared away. It gave 
me a vast sense of relief many times to know that they had made 
their way across this same wilderness ahead of me, and had come 
out into the promised land. On one occasion I had heard father 
say to mother, "God has nothing to hide. And he is never fright- 
ened when I discover a new fact. It must give him a lot of satis 
faction when we do come upon some new truth; it proves that we 
are worth the love he invested in us." 

That Sunday morning when I knocked on the door of the 
Methodist Church, at the age of eight, I found it opening up to 
me and welcoming me into a series of associations that have been 
the most rewarding achievements of my life. I am sure, had I 
knocked at the door of the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Congre 
gational, or any other church in the land the experience would 
have been very much the same. But because my parents were 
Methodists, it happened that I joined the Methodist Church, and 
from that day to this I have lived largely among Methodist people. 

As soon as I was old enough to spend an hour out of my 
mother's sight, I sat in a class in the "infant department" of a 
Methodist Sunday School. On Christmas eve I attended the 
Christmas exercises, spoke a little piece on the program, and was 
given a treat from off the big tree. The next morning, as soon as 
it seemed discreet to do so and I could get my mother's permis- 
sion, I was off down the road a quarter of a mile to compare mv 
spoils with the children of the Yankee family who had attended 
the Congregational Christmas exercises. Because that congregation 
was made up, in considerable part, of the families of the two 
bankers of the town and several storekeepers who had come out 
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from New England a few years earlier, the Congregational "treats" 
always appeared just a little more generous to me. I remember 
the sacks always contained an orange. We Methodists had to get 
along with an apple, at least during the lean years. 

It was my Methodist Sunday School teacher who gave me my 
first job. I had earned some money growing vegetables and ped- 
dling them to the housewives in town from the time I was eight 
years old, but that had been a case of purely private enterprise. 
When I was ten years of age, a stern necessity arose which made it 
absolutely necessary for me to have at least two more dollars. That 
was as much as my father could hope to earn in two full days of 
ten hours each at hard work, and I was staggered by the situation, 
so much so that I confided my dilemma to my Sunday School 
teacher. It never occurred to me that she could possibly be of any 
actual assistance in the matter, but my anxiety was such that I had 
to unburden to someone and she had earned my confidence by 
those kindly ways which only a gracious Christian woman knows. 
When she offered me Saturday employment in her home, it came 
to me as a complete vindication of my faith, for had I not prayed 
in my boyish way for a solution of my problem? 

It was inside the Church that I found my friends, as a boy, as a 
teen-ager, and as a college youth, and they were as clean and as 
wholesome a crowd of youngsters as could have been found any- 
where in the land. Few of them ever had much to live on, but all 
of them believed they had everything to live for. In this we were 
no different from the youngsters of other churches of the town. It 
was the standard pattern for Kansas youth of that time, in that 
town, and coming out of Christian homes. 

The first money I ever gave away I gave to help build a new 
Methodist Church designed to take the place of the old one which 
had been literally worn out by many feet. My pledge was for fif- 
teen dollars. Only a few weeks before the collection was taken, I 
had painted my first sign, under the supervision of the aging 
sign-painter of the town, and had been paid six dollars for it two- 
thirds as much as my father was then being paid for an entire 
week's work at the mill. Such compensation for the labor I had 
invested during three evenings after school, when I was fourteen 
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years of age, encouraged me to believe that I was on the road to 
affluence and that I could well afford to make a generous pledge. 
To this day I have a profound interest in, and affection for, that 
church, for I helped build it, and there have been times when I 
have driven considerable distances just to be able to sit once again 
in the pew in which I sat with my parents as a schoolboy. 

One of the reasons why I took great pride in paying that pledge 
was the fact that the owner of the mill, who was also a member 
of the building committee, vouched for me when my pledge card 
came up for review. "I know the boy," he said. "His pledge will be 
paid in full and on time if any pledge in the pile is!" He was my 
Sunday School teacher! Strong Methodist laymen such as he was, 
who believed in me and gave me their endorsements, were all the 
working capital I had through a period of many years. I never 
read the comment by Job "His words kept other men on their 
feet" without thinking of that Sunday School teacher who be- 
lieved in me. If Christian men could only know what a contribu- 
tion they can make to the lives of growing boys by believing 
in them! 

Our little town had been at one time a division point for the 
Santa Fe railway; and during the years that its shops operated, the 
life of the community was dominated by and dependent upon 
the prosperity of the railroad. Then came a day when the officials 
of the road decided to move their operations sixty miles east, so 
that within the space of a few weeks the place sank to a status 
somewhat less than that of a deserted village. Nearly ten years 
later a group of public-spirited citizens who had remained with 
the town succeeded in inducing a very remarkable man to open 
a college in an abandoned public school building which had stood 
idle since the loss of the shops. It was, in reality, no more than a 
junior college according to modern standards, but we were not 
sticklers for precise definitions in those days and to everyone in 
that region it was "the college." 

Because the tuition rates were extremely low, a small host of 
ambitious sons and daughters from the farms and villages were 
attracted from a radius of as much as a hundred miles. They were 
a superb lot, industrious, purposeful, clean-minded, and willing to 
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work. The majority of them had been Christians in their home 
communities and on the Sabbath day they flocked to the little 
churches of our town, filling the pews, augmenting the choirs, and 
becoming the majority in all the young people's societies. 

When I was seventeen, the choir master of our choir a farmer 
with a superb voice and a passionate love for music invited me to 
join his small group of singers, and I was introduced for the first 
time to good qhoral music. Almost immediately my soul took fire, 
and the Friday night choir practice (we were not far enough along 
to call them rehearsals) became the high hours of the whole week 
for us. The invitation which that faithful farmer and devoted 
churchman extended to me at the end of the corn row, one eve- 
ning after school, opened up for me a spiritual experience and a 
cultural interest which also became an economic asset that even- 
tually proved to be one of the most enriching experiences of my 
life. As a pastor, through nearly half a century, I have watched 
the Church awaken literally hundreds of young people to the 
privileges and the glory of great music. I know all the jokes that 
are told at the expense of the small-town choir (I have told many 
myself); but as one whose life has been overlaid with a vast treas- 
ure as a result of my introduction to music by the village choir 
master's invitation, I want to pay a tribute of respect and appre- 
ciation to what is probably the most productive training ground 
for musicians on the entire American scene. 

Among the students who came to the college each fall there 
were many who were eager to sing under the direction of our 
really fine choir leader, and to each of us was given the responsi- 
bility of scouting for good voices. One autumn there arrived 
among the newcomers a young woman of rare beauty and strong 
personality who possessed a rich contralto voice. The choir master, 
hearing of her, assigned me the responsibility of enlisting her and 
therewith began a lifelong companionship. As singers in the choir, 
as members together in the Student Volunteer Band (an organiza- 
tion of those who were ready to go as missionaries to the foreign 
field), and as young Methodists we discovered an association of 
interests that eventuated in almost a half century in the Christian 
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ministry of the Methodist Church, during which she has been 
counselor, critic, anchor, and co-pastor. 

Any man who has been the pastor of a Church cannot have 
failed to become the confidant of large numbers of young people 
in the midst of their most impressionable years. Their unsolicited 
confessions of interests, concerns, mistakes, tragedies, and purposes 
become his richest treasure. They are not all saints by any means, 
and they are not uniformly successful in either their economic or 
their marital affairs, but for the high average of success I will 
submit their records for comparison with the records of any other 
group on earth and have no fear of the results. The chances for 
a marriage being successful and for a home becoming permanent 
when it is planned inside the orbit of the influence of the Church 
are infinitely better than are the chances of a marriage conceived 
anywhere else in our modern society. A cold chill goes through my 
soul whenever I hear it said of a young couple that "they met in a 
night club." 

All the roots of my home, my family, my family life, run down 
into the rich soil of the Methodist Church. No man can ever 
pay such a debt as I owe it! 



FOUR 



I WAS EDUCATED AT A METHODIST 
COLLEGE 



ABOUT THE time I was ten years old, there came to our small 
church an odd-looking little man in a long green-black alpaca 
coat who told the story of the Methodists having founded a college 
at a town almost a hundred miles away. It was to be a school where 
young men and women could get an education, he said, under 
Christian influences. He was its president and was soliciting stu- 
dents and funds with which to keep its doors open. 

From the earliest days that I could remember, in spite of the 
invariable pall of poverty under which our family lived, it had 
been taken for granted that I would go to college. No one knew 
how it was to be done, but no one questioned but that it would 
be done. 

The visit of that Methodist college president, however, had the 
effect of settling at least one aspect of the problem. I was to go to 
a Methodist school. The institution which had granted my mother 
her degree had been organized and supported by the Methodist 
Church and that fact served, of course, as a precedent. The open- 
ing of the small junior college in our home town, and the savings 
that could be effected by my enrollment therein for two years, 
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postponed the day when I would present myself at the Church 
college but never eliminated the possibility. 

A few weeks after my eighteenth birthday my father became 
the victim of an accident at the mill by which he lost his life, and 
mother and I suddenly found ourselves facing the supreme crisis 
of our lives. The total funds available to her from all sources, 
when all the funeral bills had been paid, amounted to no more 
than a few hundred dollars, and her failing health afforded no 
promise that she would ever again be able to earn any appreciable 
amount toward her support. For a number of years I had earned 
my living by working at my trade of sign-painting, a craft in which 
I had become more or less adept; but I could see no possible way 
by which I could provide for my own expenses, maintain a home 
for mother, and go to college at the same time. 

Shortly after the close of school the following spring, by what 
I thought was a piece of rare good fortune, I came upon an op- 
portunity to take over a sign shop in a small city some miles away 
from our home town. Quite without capital, and altogether un- 
known in the community, I opened it up, and with less than ten 
dollars in my pocket I applied to the local paint supply house, ex- 
plained my situation, and asked for credit until I could get the 
business under way. Among the credentials I offered to the pro- 
prietor was the fact that I was a member of the Methodist Church. 

When I gave him that information his eyes lighted up. After 
a few rather searching questions, he said, "Yes, I'll back you and 
help you all I can. As a matter of fact, I think I can refer you to 
some merchants who will give you work. In the meantime, I would 
like to invite you to join my young men's Bible class over at the 
First Methodist Church. I think you will enjoy the fellows, for they 
are a fine lot." Again my church had ranged itself alongside me in 
the hour of my great need, and there began that day a friendship 
with a magnificent layman which continued until the day of his 
death more than forty years later. 

By something like a coincidence, when I had made arrangements 
for suitable lodgings, I discovered that I was being housed with a 
Methodist family, and when I sat down at the supper table that 
first evening I made the additional discovery a very surprising 
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and a very delightful onethat another one to whom the home 
had recently been opened was a daughter of the Yankee family 
that lived a little way down the highway from us. 

A few evenings later, following supper, she informed me that 
she was attending the Methodist Church for the summer and that 
there was a special service that evening in which she thought I 
might be interested. After we had arrived at the church an hour 
later, I was both thrilled and dismayed by the discovery that the 
speaker for the evening was the young president of the Methodist 
college. My thrill arose from the fact that I was going to hear 
something about the school in which I had such a great interest; 
my dismay was heightened by the fact that my hope of enrolling 
in any school had never been dimmer. 

Following the service of the evening, at the insistence of the 
young lady, I sought out the president, introduced myself, and 
confided my interest in the school; but when he began to show 
me marked attention, I hastened to explain that it was utterly 
impossible for me to enroll, and with that he took me aside and 
asked for a complete statement of my situation. 

When I had told my story in all its disheartening details, he 
said, "Young man, there is nothing insuperable in anything you 
have told me. As a matter of fact, as it appears to me, there is every 
reason in the world why you should make all your plans to enroll 
in college this fall. We are planning to organize a male quartet 
which is to be employed on a salaried basis in advertising the 
school, and if your musical training and ability will enable you to 
qualify with the head ot our music department, I can promise you 
that much employment. In addition, as it happens, the college 
is at this minute in the process of completing a new athletic field 
and the high board fence with which it is enclosed should provide 
you with space for signs so that, properly promoted, you should 
be able to earn the rest of your expenses at your trade. I wish every 
young man's problems were as easily solved as yours can be." And 
half an hour later, as I escorted the young lady back to the room- 
ing house, I said, "I am going to college this fall. The Methodist 
Church is going to see me through." 

The institution in which I enrolled three months later could not 
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possibly be accredited today, according to modern educational 
standards. As a matter of fact, I do not know whether it was 
accredited then. That was a matter of complete indifference to me. 
The school had opened its doors to me when every other door 
seemed to be closed, and when I climbed the long series of stone 
steps that led up to the entrance to the one building on its campus 
to present myself at the desk of the registrar, I think I had the 
greatest sense of achievement I had ever known in all my ex- 
perience. 

In order to get my sign business under way, I arrived in the 
college town a week or two in advance of the opening of school 
and was accepted as a boarder at the one boarding club then open. 
As a complete stranger and without knowing even the name of 
another student, I suddenly found myself thrust into the company 
of one of the most remarkable groups of young people any boy 
could have known. They were, for the most part, the student 
leaders who had for one good reason or another arrived at the 
campus ahead of the school's opening in order to get their various 
interests organized. They were without exception Christian young 
people, and also quite without exception purposeful to the last 
degree. Not the least surprising thing I discovered was the fact 
that the vast majority of them were earning all or part of their 
way by working at part-time jobs. The school offered no scholar- 
ships of any kind, athletic or academic, and one boy whose father 
paid all his bills was the object of a certain unidentified sympathy. 
He seemed just a little queer. 

The faculty of the school was grossly underpaid. They were, 
however, devoted men and women fired by the same passionate 
interest in youth which characterized the youthful president of 
the institution, and in spite of the painful economic pressures 
under which they labored they took a deep personal interest in 
the young people in their classes. At one time or another every 
teacher under whom I studied took occasion (some of them many 
times) to inquire solicitiously concerning the progress of my plans 
and to tender their good offices in my behalf. There was the pro- 
fessor of science, for example, who invited me into his home for a 
long conference; the professor of German, who invited me to have 
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dinner with him and his lovely young wife; the professor of Eng- 
lish, who spent an hour with me on a trip into the country trying 
to awaken my interest in poetry; the professor of public speech, 
who spent hours with me outside his classroom in an effort to train 
me for something like a worthy platform presence; and the profes- 
sor of history, who piled my desk high with books out of his own 
library. Needless to say, it also produced a profound impression on 
the mind of a boy from the country to see them all in the house 
of God on the Sabbath day, reverent and attentive. 

In these modern days I have heard many professors who are 
quite insistent upon compulsory attendance upon their own class- 
room lectures, speak contemptuously of the old-fashioned institu- 
tion known as compulsory chapel. But in that little Methodist 
college on the crest of a limestone ridge at the top of a hill in 
Kansas, it was taken for granted and, moreover, it was one of the 
great events of the week. Some of the addresses we heard from 
the president of the institution were among the most awakening 
words any of us had ever heard. At one time or another, during the 
year, we were sure to heaf at least an address by some great or 
famous person who came through our section of the state and 
stopped long enough to speak to the students. Time and again 
our souls took fire from those chapel talks and more than one 
destiny was determined. 

Before I came to the end of my college career, a succession of 
circumstances seemed to make it necessary for me to solicit a loan 
from some source, and in my extremity I went to the president for 
advice. As at my first meeting, he seemed to view my dilemma with 
great equanimity and said, "That should not be any great prob- 
lem, Smith. I am sure we can get a loan for you from the Chil- 
dren's Day Fund." 

As far back as I can remember, a collection had been taken 
in our little home church on the second Sunday in June every 
year, it being called "Children's Day." As a child, boy, and youth 
I had contributed various tiny amounts rather thoughtlessly, but 
now I suddenly discovered that the accumulated fund in the hands 
of the Board of Education of the denomination was of enormous 
significance. Several hundred young men and women, scattered 
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through the student bodies of the various Methodist colleges of 
the nation, were being assisted by loans. To qualify for such a 
loan it was necessary for me to get a recommendation from my 
pastor, supported by a vote of confidence from the official board 
of my home church, and certified by the registrar of the college. 
Then, as a moral reminder of the obligation, I would be required 
to sign a note which called for repayment to begin four years fol- 
lowing graduation. Any unpaid balance thereafter was to draw 
interest at four per cent. 

The promissory note I signed in the presence of the registrar 
of the college was the first legal instrument I had ever executed, 
and because it was given to my church it became invested with a 
sanctity quite unlike that of any other promise I had ever made. 
For some reason, even as I put my pen to the paper, I seemed to see 
in dim outline, behind the severe lines of type, the faces of 
thousands of tiny little ones who had contributed their pennies 
to make my education possible. That other day, three years later, 
when I was finally able to pay the note in full, was one of the most 
solemnly happy days through which I ever lived. It gave me 
enormous satisfaction to feel that I had kept faith with the Church 
which had trusted me so far so many times. 

About the middle of my senior year my personal affairs seemed 
to come to a crisis. My mother, seriously ill, had to go to the hos- 
pital. As her own funds had been completely exhausted some 
months before, she was entirely dependent upon me. A severe busi- 
ness depression was on, so that it was almost impossible to get 
any sign painting to do. Financially speaking, I could not see one 
ray of light. For a period of more than three weeks I had not felt 
even one copper cent in my pockets, and I found myself in the 
lowest state of spirit I had ever known. Quite indifferent to the 
question of whether I got anywhere or not, I was loitering across 
the college campus, my head bowed, my ears closed, and my mind 
wrestling with the problem which seemed to grow more and more 
insoluble with the passing of every hour. Then, suddenly and 
without warning, an arm was slipped through mine and a hearty 
voice said, "Well, Smith, how are things going?" It was the 
president! 
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Perhaps he caught me off guard. Perhaps it was because a con- 
fidence had been born that night in the church parlor a hundred 
miles away. Perhaps it was the spirit of God. I do not pretend to 
know, and it makes little difference. But beginning at that moment 
I poured into his sympathetic ear the whole story of my terror 
and my impending defeat. As we neared that corner of the campus 
on which the president's home stood, he said, "Come in, Smith. 
Let's try to think it over together." 

Once inside the president's house (the most elegant in which I 
had ever stood, up to that moment) he encouraged me to un- 
burden my mind, and in the sympathetic atmosphere of his study 
I did that very thing. For the first time since my father died, I had 
found a man to whom I could talk as I might have talked with 
him. And when I had completely drained my mind, the president 
looked out the window for a few minutes in silence, and then said, 
"Smith, I wish I could tell you that I could get some money for 
you, but I cannot do that. Only this afternoon the bank called 
me and warned me not to sign another note for another boy. I 
am on paper to an amount in excess of $4,000 down there for half 
the boys in school, I suppose, and they will not let me sign another 
note. There is only one thing I can do: I can pray." And with that 
he dropped to his knees beside his desk and began to pray for me 
by name. I never quite knew when I did it, but when he closed 
his prayed with a solemn "Amen," I discovered I was down on my 
knees beside him, his arm was over my shoulders, and I had the 
feeling that the problem was somehow to be solved. 

As we arose I thanked him as best I couldpretty awkwardly, 
I am sureand then turned and left the house. At the end of the 
walk when I had reached the street, I looked back and saw him 
smile to me from the window. In that instant I said, "O God, if 
you and the president will stand by me, I'll stick it out." And I 
did. The president of a Christian college had saved a fatherless 
boy from despair and set him on his way again with a prayer! 
That was a vital part of my Christian education. 

There was, in addition to its very great kindliness and sympathy, 
a stern intellectual honesty abroad in the school. In spite of a 
small and inadequate library, cramped scientific laboratories, and 
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shabby classrooms, the devoted faculty lived under a high sense of 
duty and demanded their utmost of the students. Moreover, there 
was a rare spirit of pioneering inside the faculty, which impelled 
them to great adventures. I enrolled, for example, in the first class 
in psychology in the history of the institution, and one of the very 
first offered by any college in the state. I was the only one to enroll 
for a course in sociology which was offered by a brilliant young 
professor just arrived from a famous eastern university, and be- 
cause we two explored the field alone it was a thrilling intellectual 
experience. It too was one of the first of such courses ever offered 
by a Kansas college. 

Without endowment, elaborate plant, championship football 
team, faculty-pension program or a high percentage of Doctors of 
Philosophy on the teaching staff, that little Kansas Church college 
worked the miracle of awakening the minds of youth and sending 
them out on quests for truth with a great passion for righteousness 
mixed in. There was a democracy about the life of the institution 
that was basically good Americanism. The minds of the young men 
and women from the towns and villages of the state were turned 
in the direction of great ideas, great thinkers, great problems, and 
great service. All the while there was maintained an atmosphere of 
reverence and scholarship which invited expanding minds to ex- 
plore new fields at will, and at the same time the students had the 
feeling that there was a vital religious faith at the heart of it all. 

It was late in the evening on commencement day when I en- 
tered my mother's room and stood beside the bed from which 
she was doomed never to rise. As I put into her hand the long 
rolled diploma, she took it in her thin hands and said, "Go to that 
lower dresser drawer and 'way at the back you will find a roll 
about the size of this, wrapped in oiled paper. Bring it to me." 

After some searching, I found the roll as she had described it. 
When I placed it in her hands, she untied the faded green ribbon 
with which it was tied, unrolled it, and read it carefully word for 
word. This done, she spread my new diploma out over it and read 
it with the same care, her brimming eyes filled now. Then she 
rolled the two of them up together, tied them with the brilliant 
new purple ribbon, closed her eyes, folded her hands and whis~ 
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pered ever so softly, "Now, Lord, lettest thou thy handmaiden de- 
part in peace, for I have seen the glory which thou hast prepared 
for thy children/' 

A few weeks later she did depart in peace, her lifework superbly 
done! A part of her responsibility had been to pray me through 
college. 



FIVE 
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WE HAD come to the end of the Sunday School hour and our 
teacher, a woman of queenly grace and deep piety, was ready 
to dismiss us. Then she seemed to hesitate. Beginning at one end 
of the line and continuing slowly to where I stood, she looked 
searchingly into the eyes of each boy in turn and finally said, "I 
have been thinking lately what a wonderful thing it would be if 
God should call one of you boys to preach. Maybe he will. If he 
does, I wonder which one of you it will be/' And with that she 
let her eyes travel once more from one ten-year-old to another 
until they rested on me. It may have been my imagination, but it 
seemed she looked into my eyes twice as long as into the eyes of 
any other lad in the line, and something just a little uneasy stirred 
within me. "I wonder if I might be that one/' I said to myself, and 
found it a bit difficult to dismiss the idea. 

There is something very tragic about the way many parents 
show meticulous concern in providing medical and dental care 
for their children but no corresponding concern about their spir- 
itual care. Vast destiny is at stake when six or seven youngsters, 
boys or girls, form a little circle with a teacher of religion in their 
midst. There was a time when good intentions and great faithful- 
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ness were sufficient credentials for a Sunday School teacher, but 
that time is long past. The religious training of those who must 
live in the atomic age calls for spiritual genius of the highest 
order. It is not enough that children shall be taught to recite the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, and the lists of the kings of 
Israel and Judah. They must be trained to stand up under moral 
and social pressures such as no generation has ever tried to 
survive. 

There is a manner and method of teaching that is genuinely 
scientific, and Sunday School teachers should be at least as tech- 
nically proficient as teachers in the secular schools. Our youth are 
being trained to think scientifically in every other area of their 
lives, but we cannot hope to hold them captive for the Christian 
faith if we do not train them to be equally scientific in their ap- 
proach to spiritual truths. They must be prepared for the terrible 
strain which life is sure to impose on them; and, if they are not 
fortified within their souls, they will collapse inevitably. We com- 
mit a crime against the souls of our children if we subject them to 
the finest educational techniques and traditions five days a week 
and then on the Sabbath day, in the house of the Lord, move back 
into the mind and manner of 1876 for their religious training. 

In nothing was I more fortunate than in the Sunday School 
teachers by whom I was led in my childhood and youth. The 
superb woman who paid me the first dollar I ever earned as wages 
and who planted in my boyish mind the first thought of becoming 
a preacher of the Gospel, never relinquished her interest. Her 
prayers pursued me through more than half a century, and when 
I was the pastor of a powerful downtown church at the heart of 
one of America's greatest cities, I received a call one day to minis- 
ter to her in her last hours. When she died a few days later, I was 
asked to pay the final tribute of respect, and the family told me 
that I was only one out of nearly a hundred whose lives had been 
turned into channels of full-time Christian service because of her 
lifelong habit of planting great ideas in fallow minds. 

About the time I was sixteen our little church served as host to 
the "Conference," as it met for its annual spring session. Entertain- 
ing nearly two hundred guests for a week was a gigantic task for 
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so small a community, and every spare bed was occupied, many a 
family improvising sleeping accommodations of strange and 
varied sorts, especially for the children. Into our little four-room 
house (the tar-paper shack considerably expanded by this time), 
there came two preachers, one a diminutive little person and the 
other a huge, mountainous sort of man who enjoyed a great repu- 
tation as an evangelist. It was reported that because of his enor- 
mous size, he used two horses in riding his circuit, alternating be- 
tween them as he traveled over the sometimes bottomless rural 
roads of Kansas. 

The week had come to an enda week I had greatly enjoyed be- 
cause of the robust humor of the two homespun preachers, their 
endless number of stories, and their easy spirit of comradeship 
which was made to include even a sixteen-year-old. As the moun- 
tainous evangelist was about to leave our home at the close of 
Conference, he suddenly turned in the doorway, laid his hand on 
my shoulder with a crushing pressure, and asked, "Are you going 
to be a preacher when you erow up?" 

The shock and the seriousness of the question sobered me. Un- 
able to find words in my confusion, I merely shook my head and 
stared down the street at a half-finished sign I expected to com- 
plete as soon as our guests were gone. Finally I mustered up a bit 
of awkward courage and said, "No, I don't think so. I think I am 
going to be a sign painter. There's a lot more money in it." 

All of my life I had been subjected to the terrors of poverty. 
Even at that moment, as my father was providing hospitality for 
the visiting clergymen, he was being paid nine dollars for a six-day 
week, each day consisting of at least ten hours of genuinely hard 
work. As long as I could remember, I had watched my mother 
exercise the most rigid and sometimes painful economies. I knew 
full well that the heavily laden table at which our guests had 
been seated every day would be counterbalanced by the plainest of 
fare for several weeks following the Conference session. And every 
preacher I had ever known had been poor, some even poorer than 
we were. A very great many questions remained in my mind un- 
solved, but at least one was settled: I was determined I would not 
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be poor. Because preachers were poor, then it followed as the 
night the day, I would not be a preacher! 

But the old circuit rider was not easily dismissed. With that 
persistence which had earned for him the reputation of being "a 
great soul-winner/' he peered down into my eyes as though he 
were searching the very depths of my being. Finally he said, "But 
you are a fine lad, and you must promise me something! Tell me 
you will be a preacher if God calls you." 

It seemed like an easy way out of an embarrassing situation, and 
assuring myself that surely God would never show such poor 
judgment as to call me, I extended my slender boyish hand to 
meet his enormous hand, and, gripping it firmly, he said, "Then I 
will leave you to settle it with God. If he wants you, he will make 
it perfectly plain." 

That person makes a mistake who thinks that the thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts. In some few instances they are, of 
course, but in the vast majority of cases the thoughts of youth are 
short, short thoughts. The youthful crowd among whom I found 
my early friends were generally wholesome youngsters of excellent 
moral character, but they were content to squeeze life for the last 
possible bit of gaiety and forget all about the future. If they gave 
any long thinking to the question of their life work, it was prin- 
cipally with the hope of drifting into a trade at which they could 
make a good living. Of our high-school graduating class of some- 
what in excess of twenty, no more than three went on to college. 
It was not the fashion to do so in those days. 

By the time I had finished high school, I had made at least 
some progress because of the long-standing family tradition that I 
was to go to college. By a process of deciding, which was almost 
entirely accidental, I was planning to become an electrical en- 
gineer and with that in mind enrolled in the small junior college 
for what would today be called a pre-engineering course. 

My first contact with college classes, in which real demands were 
made upon the student, resulted in a severe intellectual and emo- 
tional shock. I recovered within the space of a few weeks, however, 
and plunged into serious study with a real zest.- A part of the rea- 
son for my speedy adjustment was the fact that I found myself one 
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of a group of students who were intent upon making a career for 
themselves and were accepting their college classes as their life- 
work, at least for the moment. Many of them could never hope for 
more than two years of college training, and they therefore were 
determined to make the most of their opportunity. 

The school was completely independent of any denominational 
or ecclesiastical auspices, but a small group of strong Christian 
student leaders had gravitated into positions of leadership by the 
sheer force of character, a fact which had the effect of coloring the 
life of the entire institution. For the first time in my life I found 
myself associated with young men and women who made no effort 
to conceal their Christian interests, and also for the first time in 
my life I discovered young men and women of differing denomina- 
tional affiliations working together in a common Christian cause. 
One of the most captivating and winsome personalities on the 
campus was a Campbellite. We became great friends Methodist 
and Campbellite and both of us wondered at times why our 
elders had ever kept us apart by their denominational rivalries. 

Quite without any formal action on the part of the school ad- 
ministration but with its entire sympathy, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.- 
C.A. had been organized, and in addition there was an active and 
highly respected Student Volunteer Band which held regular 
meetings and numbered as many as a score. It was in connection 
with a meeting held by one of these groups that I experienced the 
third powerful impulse to dedicate my life to the ministry. In the 
course of a Y.M.C.A. service, I had spoken with some earnestness 
on a very serious theme the most positive religious statement I 
had ever made up to that time and, following the close of the 
meeting, another student dropped into step with me as a group of 
us were leaving the campus. He had the reputation about the 
school of being "an atheist/' and so described himself on occasion. 
I know now that he was only a lad who was making an honest 
effort to think his way through the age-old questions of faith. 
Years afterward I found him a pillar in a splendid church in 
Texas. But as we dropped into step behind the others, he said, 
"Smith, you ought to be a preacher! You made it all plainer to me 
this afternoon than any preacher ever has! I thank you!" The 
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torch he applied to my soul with that simple and frank comment 
lighted a fire that has never gone out. 

Through a period of many months I battled with the inner con- 
viction that I must be a preacher. Again and again I asked myself, 
"Is this what the old circuit rider meant when he said God would 
make it plain?" Then the terrible dread of poverty would rise like 
a stone wall to shut me in behind my fears. I could not endure the 
thought that if I went into the ministry I would doom myself and 
my family, whatever it might be, to privation, suffering and want. 

In the midst of my struggle there arrived, as our new pastor, a 
preacher who was the youngest man we had ever had in our 
pulpit. He always appeared well groomed, he drove a good horse, 
and he never referred to the fact that he was poor. There was 
something very refreshing about his appearance and his person- 
ality. One day, when I had confided to him my secret thinking 
and my terrible fear of poverty, he said, "But you do not need to 
be frightened. You will probably never be rich, but God and the 
Church will not let you actually suffer if you do the will of the 
Divine/' That simple remark tore down a great segment of the 
wall which surrounded my soul. 

Because of our mutual interest in music (he was an amateur 
performer of much more than average ability), and because the 
strong and captivating young preacher took hold of my life in a 
most engaging fashion, I talked with him on numerous occasions 
about my personal problems. Always he gave me strong advice 
which evaded nothing and demanded everything. But there was 
a spiritual honesty and intellectual integrity about him which 
was superb. He called on me to give everything, but he never in- 
vaded my personality, nor did he ever attempt to impose his judg- 
ments upon me by the sheer weight of his great influence. Perhaps 
that was the explanation for his strong personal influence among 
the students, regardless of their denominational affiliations. He 
treated people with the moral respect which elicited from them 
their best. 

I had been wrestling with the deep inner urge to preach for 
almost a year. I had argued the matter with myself, defended my 
dreads, and tried to assure myself over and over that I was utterly 
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unfitted, by either talent or inclination, for any such career. Then, 
by one of those minor moves which sometimes have such major 
importance, I was compelled to make a decision. 

One of my closest friends was leading a young people's meeting 
on Sunday evening. Nearly a hundred students were in attendance 
and my mother sat beside me, for I made it a fixed rule to take 
her to church no matter what havoc it might work among my 
social aspirations. My friend, being one of the leaders of the stu- 
dent missionary volunteers, had spoken on his favorite theme and 
was closing his address with an urgent appeal for additional volun- 
teers. "How many persons here this evening would be willing to 
go as missionaries if they were sure God called them?" he asked, 
and began looking us squarely in the eye. One or two already 
committed as volunteers arose and stood. Then my mother stood. 
That had the effect of precipitating a crisis for me. At her age and 
in view of her failing health, I knew she would never be called. 
But it gave me the idea that I could stand, assist my friend with 
the meeting, and never have to make good on my promise. With 
that in mind, I stood! % 

A few evenings later, my mother being away from home, my 
friend came to spend the night. We had completed our studies 
for the evening, eaten some apples which mother had brought up 
from the cellar for us, and had at last settled into bed. I was pre- 
paring for a night's sleep, but just at that juncture my friend 
spoke. 

"I noticed you stood Sunday night when I asked for volunteers 
to go to the mission field," he said. 

"Yes, I did," I admitted, secretly hoping he would not pursue 
the matter further. 

"Well," he said, "all I wanted to say is that I am very sure that 
if you were honest, God will call you." And with that he turned 
over, fell asleep, and never knew that I lay awake until five 
o'clock fighting the issue through. 

Every argument I could contrive was brought to bear upon the 
subject, every compromise I could offer God was laid before him, 
and every avenue of escape was explored in vain. Finally, about 
daybreak, I awakened my friend, we got out of bed, knelt in the 
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cold, and together we prayed the prayer by which I dedicated my 
life to the Christian ministry. 

From that hour forward I enjoyed what the psychologists might 
call an "integration of personality/' I had not heard of the term 
then, for it had not yet been invented, but I was very conscious of 
the experience. A single purpose dominated all my decisions; a 
single goal became the standard by which I measured everything. 
I was suddenly aware of the fact that I was going somewhere, that 
my life had an objective, and as a consequence a great confidence 
flowed in upon all my thinking and planning. It was not that I 
had come upon any assurance of success, but that facts, motives, 
interests, efforts, and goals suddenly began to fit into their re- 
spective places according to their relative sizes. I believed that all 
my affairs were being directed by One who was wiser than I was; 
I had a sense of partnership with the Divine which was extremely 
reassuring; I knew what the Psalmist meant when he sang, "My 
times are in his hands/' 

The experience my wife and I had with the question of the 
tithe some few years later is an illustration of the state of mind 
and heart into which I entered. We began our married life under 
the thick shadows of an enormous debt, due in large part to the 
death of my mother, which had been preceded by a long illness. 
A few days after our wedding we agreed on the tithe as a matter 
of theory, but because our numerous creditors were so insistent we 
decided to open a new account, credit the Lord with one tenth of 
all our income, and hope to pay the tithe at some later date. Then 
one day we made a very terrible discovery. We had accumulated 
one more creditor, and his account was getting large enough to 
give us real concern. Thereupon we made a decision that was 
destined to become historic in our family tradition and central in 
our philosophy of money. We decided we would take the Lord's 
tenth out of every dollar as soon as it was received, and after that 
we would plan our family finances on the basis of the nine-tenths. 
That program has almost pointed up our entire ministry. Our 
debts were paid two years ahead of schedule, but that tithing de- 
cision was the product of a conviction that God would guide us, 
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and of a willingness to follow His guidance as soon as we could 
be sure of the direction in which he was guiding us. 

As the first Methodist revival began to get under way in England 
during the last half of the eighteenth century, John Wesley found 
it necessary to use lay preachers in conserving its rich results. Strict 
scholar and university don that he was, the need for a trained lead- 
ership was immediately apparent, so that he turned all the astound- 
ing powers of his many-faceted personality to that task. If books 
were needed and not available, he wrote them; if methods were 
not perfected, he devised them; if there were none to instruct the 
unlettered men upon whom he was compelled to depend, he pro- 
posed to instruct them himself. It was the Methodist way. 

Rare indeed was the Methodist preacher along the Atlantic sea- 
board in 1838, the year my grandfather was ordained, who had 
ever enjoyed the advantages of a college education, and rarer by 
far were the circuit riders of the frontier who had enjoyed the 
privileges of anything more than a few months of formal school- 
ing. Mr. Wesley's constant insistence that his preachers should be 
educated, even if they hacj to educate themselves, produced a vast 
interest in books. The Methodist Publishing House was organized 
on May 24, 1789, only a few weeks following the day when Gen- 
eral George Washington assumed his office and duties as President 
of the United States, and a stream of books, pamphlets, and tracts 
was pouring from its presses within the space of a very few years. 
Every lay preacher was expected to be a man of books. Not only 
was he required to read constantly and carefully, but he was also 
required to sell and distribute books among the people. The re- 
sult was that the saddlebags of Methodist preachers were always 
packed with books, large and small, so that literally thousands of 
little children in the cabins of the frontiersmen learned to read 
and write with Methodist books as their texts. 

Among the Episcopalians and Congregationalists there is a 
venerable tradition which insists upon an educated clergy, and 
theological schools bearing the insignia of those denominations 
can boast a vast heritage of service and training running far back 
into early colonial days. The Methodist theological schools, on the 
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other hand, are of relatively recent origins, the oldest having been 
founded in 1839. 

In Kansas at the turn of the century, it had not become the rule 
for young Methodist preachers to go "back East to theological 
schools." As a matter of fact, there was a strong conviction on the 
part of many Methodists that "too much learnin' spoils a 
preacher." As a consequence, I carried the dream of post-graduate 
and seminary study very lightly on my heart the day I was gradu- 
ated from college and assumed the responsibilities of my first 
pastorate. I had begun the course of study as prescribed by the 
General Conference, but I had no more than a small anticipation 
of ever being enrolled in an educational institution again. I would 
study the prescribed courses during the year, go up to Conference 
each spring, take my examinations, and eventually be ordained on 
the basis of my home study. That was the commonly accepted pro- 
cedure for all young Methodist preachers in Midwestern Kansas 
in 1908, and it never occurred to me that I would ever be any 
radical exception. 

As I look back on it now, largely because of the influence of my 
parents, I became a Methodist preacher quite without bias, unless 
it might be that I was biased in favor of liberality. Something my 
father planted deep within me revolted against any form of spir- 
itual exclusiveness. My first regular preaching was done in three 
tiny rural churches linked together in what was called a "circuit." 
There were no competing congregations in any of the little settle- 
ments, and I was therefore compelled (much to my liking) to 
preach a Gospel that would be more or less acceptable to all Prot- 
estant believers. During those first two years I baptized new con- 
verts according to almost every mode practiced among Christians, 
and did it without mental reservations of any kind. 

That there were differences in church governments and doc- 
trines I knew in a general sort of way. I had enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of a splendid Presbyterian lad in college, and we had 
spent more than two hours one afternoon in an effort to discover 
what the actual differences were which separated us as Methodist 
and Presbyterian, and ended up by confessing that we could not 
see the differenceif there were any. But I had learned very early 
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in life to live under authority. No one could have come up in our 
home under my mother's discipline without learning that lesson. 
Perhaps that was one of the reasons the strict Methodist system 
occasioned in me no anxieties and aroused no resentments. 

In my second preaching assignment, in the short-grass section 
of western Kansas, I found myself expected to work in a com- 
munity in which the United Brethren, Christian, and Presbyterian 
churches were also at work. I shall be forever grateful to a great 
layman who said to me on the Monday morning following my first 
Sunday in my new pulpit: "Always remember that you have no 
competitors in this community. Every other preacher and every 
other Christian is one of your colleagues. It will be part of your 
responsibility to make collaborators out of them/' 

The first Sunday morning I stood in the pulpit of that bare 
little western Kansas church, I had the feeling that my career had 
really begun. I had been ordained a deacon (the first step in the 
Methodist process) the Sunday previous at the Conference ses- 
sion, and I could be reasonably sure of going on in my Conference 
relationships, rising gradually to a position of some leadership. 
But the problems of administering the affairs of a congregation in 
a western Kansas county-seat town a station charge with no "out 
appointment" were so vast that I was content to settle down, give 
my undivided attention to the tasks immediately at hand, and go 
up to the next session of the Conference prepared to take my ex- 
aminations for the third year. 

It was my extreme good fortune to be working under the direc- 
tion of a very unusual presiding elder. He not only was an ex- 
ceptionally good preacher himself, an inveterate reader, and a 
self-made scholar, but laid great pressure on me to be "a man of 
books." He never failed on the occasion of his quarterly visits to 
browse about in my study and examine the literature on my read- 
ing table. I soon discovered he had examined my grade record at 
the college and with the board of Conference examiners before he 
had accepted me as one of his preachers. 

One morning there came a knock at our parsonage door and, 
when I answered the summons, I was greatly surprised to find the 
presiding elder standing on the porch. When I ushered him into 
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my "study/* he wasted no time on preliminaries but proceeded at 
once to explain that an opening had occurred in the pulpit of the 
largest church in the district, the pastor having died suddenly, and 
that the pastoral committee had presented to him an insistent re- 
quest that I be appointed to fill the vacancy. "And I am ready to 
recommend that the bishop appoint you," he said, "but I want to 
recommend to you that you refuse to go." 

It was a puzzling, as well as an astonishing, bit of news. Why 
should he be willing to recommend me, and still be anxious that 
I should refuse to go? His next sentence explained it. He wanted 
me to leave the following fall, enter a theological school, do grad- 
uate work in some university, and complete my training. "You 
will then be able/' said he, "to fill any post to which the Church 
may ever assign you. There is no question but that you can fill 
this vacant pulpit with much acceptability, but without adequate 
training it may be as far as you will ever go. There are always 
limits for the man who is untrained; I know of no limits for you 
if you will take time to train." That morning, under the guidance 
of a quiet-spoken Methodist saint, I crossed another Rubicon. I 
decided I would go back to school. 

I was learning some of the advantages of the Methodist system 
very rapidly. Two years before, I had been elected the vice-presi- 
dent of the college, my duties being described as those of a re- 
cruitmeht representative. The title was designed to lend prestige 
to the man who went into the high schools soliciting students. 
But the bishop had refused to make the appointment, and in the 
quiet of his room at the hotel he had explained his reasons. "They 
tell me that you have the gifts which will enable you to become a 
better than average preacher/' he said, "and I know what this job 
will do to you. Under the pressure of the work you will quit 
studying, cease growing, and soon die inside your mind and heart. 
You are too young. Come to your full stature as a good minister 
of Jesus Christ, and then decide whether or not you want to 
desert the pulpit for one of these specialized jobs." 

Already I was beginning to understand the wisdom of his ad- 
vice. My pulpit was becoming a throne for me, and there was an 
inner satisfaction in preaching quite unlike anything I had ever 
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known. But in another denomination, deprived of the counsel 
and guidance of a veteran churchman such as the bishop was, I 
might have made the most costly mistake of my entire career. 

My mother's art and my own sign-painting had solved at least 
one problem for me. In an effort to present some of my pulpit 
messages more effectively, I had turned back to my mother's habit 
of illustrating father's sermons, so that in time I began to get 
calls for chalk talks in neighboring churches. When a well-known 
lyceum agent appeared in our little western town hoping to sell a 
lecture course, the proprietor of the hotel said, "You ought to get 
this young Methodist preacher to give chalk lectures for you. He's 
as good as anything you've got." The conversation had occurred 
quite unknown to me, and at the very moment that my presiding 
elder was urging me to go back to school a letter lay upon my 
desk, from the Redpath Lyceum and Chautauqua Bureau, offering 
me employment during the summer Chautauqua seasons at a 
salary which would permit me to pay all my expenses at the theo- 
logical school without becoming involved in any debt. The two 
eventsthe arrival of theietter and the visit of the presiding elder 
seemed to be convincing evidence of the working of the Divine 
purposes in my behalf. 

A few months later I found myself in the midst of one of the 
greatest educational experiences through which any young man 
could have passed in preparation for the ministry of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. I stood on a Chautauqua platform and faced a 
thousand people, not one of whom had ever heard of me before, 
each of whom would pass a final judgment upon me on the basis 
of a single appearance, and none of whom felt any obligation 
whatever to approve of me. I had to win them or I would lose 
them, for everywhere they looked there were wide and open spaces 
which invited them to get up and leave. It became my task to 
keep their attention focused on me and on what I was doing, and 
in doing so, I learned lessons which are priceless. 

One day, seated beside the general manager of the circuit 
an extremely shrewd man with much vision and a deeply religious 
mind we were watching the crowd assemble for the afternoon 
program. A farmer was just coming through the gate leading two 
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boys, about eight and ten respectively, by the hand. Behind him 
came the wife and mother, and with her two girls of perhaps 
fourteen and sixteen years of age. A hundred telltale evidences 
identified them as a farm family who had driven one of the big 
lumber wagons into town and hitched the team in the park 
nearby. There was something very impressive about the way the 
beetlebrowed farmer conducted his family to their seats, while 
the children gazed at everything in wonderment. 

"Smith," said the manager, plucking at my sleeve, "do you 
want to know how to make every appearance on the platform a 
success? I can tell you." 

"I certainly do," I replied, quite unprepared for his next word. 

"Then take your every appearance as seriously as that old 
farmer is taking your appearance this afternoon. He has driven 
a team and a lumber wagon through twenty miles of mud to hear 
you, and you will have to decide whether or not the thing you 
are going to say is worth it." 

That was the best course in public speaking and preaching I 
ever took. Years afterward it was reinforced for me in an un- 
forgettable fashion when an elderly clergyman, who sat in the 
pulpit with me as my guest, watched a lame and huge old woman 
coming in late. When she had finally crowded over into the 
middle of a long row and seated herself, he whispered to himself, 
"God bless her. She had to get to the house of the Lord on the 
Sabbath day." And I suddenly found myself begging God for 
forgiveness for having been irritated. When I arose to preach, I 
preached to the aged woman who had made the greatest effort 
of all that day to hear the word of God. 

Three years in the theological seminary, during which time I 
also earned a graduate degree in a nearby university in the de- 
partment of economics, moved me over from a traditional to a 
scientific attitude toward religion. It was an extremely painful 
experience, for I had somehow to save the evangelistic passion 
I had inherited as a sacred trust from my father, and I also had 
to maintain my intellectual integrity. I had discovered that doc- 
trines had to prove their case and that religious techniques had to 
have a spiritual purpose. 
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By great good fortune I came under the personal guidance of 
one of the most scrupulous of teachers, a man of massive intellect, 
sympathetic heart, relentlessly scientific mind, and profound de- 
votion to the Church. He was quick to see that the best and most 
useful elements of my natural dramatic style must be conserved 
and supplemented by scholarly research. The lash he laid upon 
my mind sometimes brought blood in copious quantities, but he 
was always ready to wash the wounds. Early in our acquaintance- 
ship he convinced me of the kindliness that underlay his surgery, 
and I accepted even his most severe treatment with gratitude. 

In 1907 Walter Rauschenbusch published Christianity and the 
Social Crisis, and immediately it was included in the required 
reading of my Conference course of study. The great Baptist 
evangelist and prophet moved across my mind like something 
galvanic. The windows he opened for me had the effect pf thrust- 
ing back all the horizons of the mind. Almost over night I dis- 
covered an entirely new world of concern. About that time I read 
the story of an old African woman from the bush who listened to 
a missionary preach anJ suddenly exclaimed, "There! I always 
knew there was a God like that somewhere!" I knew exactly what 
she meant. 

My work in the field of economics in the school of graduate 
studies at Northwestern University was designed to undergird my 
social concern with a scientific attitude toward the facts. I have 
been distressed on many occasions as I have listened to vigorous 
social protest being voiced by honest and earnest young clergymen. 
They have been led astray so many times, even in the pursuit of 
worthy purposes, because they have lacked precise training in an 
extremely complicated field. I have been mistaken many times as 
I have preached protest, but I have been saved from a multitude 
of errors because of a rigid schooling in basic economic theory, 
in the getting of which the economics faculty in the graduate 
school worked me over with painstaking care and effectiveness. 

My first post-seminary appointment was to a church in the 
midst of a highly scientific neighborhood immediately adjacent 
to the famous Cook County Hospital in the city of Chicago. It 
had the reputation of being the greatest medical center in the 
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world, twenty-three hospitals and seventeen medical and dental 
schools being located within three-quarters of a mile of the pulpit 
in which I was expected to preach. Ten thousand young profes- 
sional people medical and dental students, law students, young 
architects, professional women, nurses in training, music students 
and artists were crowded into a rooming-house district which 
had once been one of the most fashionable residential sections of 
the city. 

Four lessons I learned from that experience: (1) my most 
thoughtful sermons attracted the most responsive audiences; (2) 
the best preaching is not enough to meet the demands of a great 
city church; (3) nothing can atone for poor preaching; and (4) 
there is an enormous advantage in being a part of a connectional 
church. 

The congregation to which I was assigned as pastor was com- 
posed of a few stragglers left over from a once strong and prosper- 
ous family congregation devoted friends who traveled great 
distances to maintain the old church and contribute to the service 
it was rendering in an extremely strategic situation together 
with several hundred young professional students who were strug- 
gling to make ends meet while they completed their post-graduate 
education. Obviously such a congregation had to have help from 
outside its own resources if it were to do the effective work it was 
commissioned to do. In an effort to strengthen the enterprise, 
financially and otherwise, a denominational committee had been 
set up consisting of fifteen of the most loyal and creative laymen 
out of the city's Methodism. The extended conferences I held 
with these men, and the prolonged discussions in which they en- 
gaged while planning the program of work, were a profound edu- 
cational experience for me. For a boy transported almost directly 
from a small Kansas town to be thrust into the councils of strong 
and experienced laymen such as those fifteen were, was an educa- 
tion in itself. I found myself admitted to the private offices of 
presidents of corporations, general managers of great industrial 
plants, superintendents of huge factories merely by the announce- 
ment of my name to a secretary in an outer office. I was invited 
to lunch with business executives who presided over the economic 
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destinies of thousands, and I was called almost daily to confer 
with administrative heads of schools and hospitals. 

It was a thrilling thing to discover that the Church was every- 
where held in profound respect, and that as a minister of the 
Church I could expect the utmost in courtesy and consideration. I 
also discovered that the men at the top of great industries could 
invariably be relied upon to be just and fair, at least according to 
their understanding of those words. I have come to the conclusion 
that no man rises to or stays at the top who cannot convince his 
associated world that he is a man of character. 

The day I was ordained to the ministry of the Gospel by the 
Methodist Church, I was introduced to the most satisfying life 
and the most fascinating world in which any person could ever 
hope to live. 



SIX 



I FOUND MYSELF A PROTESTANT 



IT WAS as a Chautauqua lecturer that I first came into real con- 
tact with the Roman Catholic Church. The Redpath Lyceum 
and Chautauqua Bureau, thoroughly committed as it was to the 
historic American ideal of freedom of the mind and of utterance, 
made it a rule to present at least one Catholic priest on each one 
of its summer programs. In the course of many summers during 
which I was employed by the Bureau, I had therefore the oppor- 
tunity of becoming more or less intimately acquainted with many 
such priests. I found them to be, without exception, gentlemen 
of learning, culture, and profound spiritual concern. 

In 1925 I was elected to serve as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of an insurance company which writes life, health, and ac- 
cident policies for those who do religious work professionally, in 
which capacity I have served ever since. Serving with me on the 
board, there have been no less than five Roman Catholic priests, 
and with them I have enjoyed the most cordial and gracious 
companionships. 

At one time, as a result of a strange combination of circum- 
stances, it appeared that I would be compelled to run as a candi- 
date for membership on the school board of a great American 
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city, and within an hour following the publication of the news con- 
cerning my candidacy in the evening papers, I received telephone 
calls from two of the most influential Roman Catholic leaders of 
the city one of them a priest assuring me of their personal 
support and pledging me their good offices in enlisting others of 
their faith in my behalf. 

As a syndicate writer for hundreds of daily newspapers pub- 
lished across the country during a period of more than thirty 
years, my offerings have been accepted by at least as many Roman 
Catholic editors as Protestant editors. 

During a period of half a century, while I have been preaching 
from hundreds of Protestant pulpits and furnishing articles for 
publication in hundreds of newspapers and magazines, I have 
never been guilty of uttering one word or publishing one sentence 
designed to arouse hatred for, or suspicion of, my fellow Christians 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Especially do I resent the charge that 
they are not good Americans because they are loyal to their spirit- 
ual father, the Pope. 

Nevertheless, I am a Protestant, and as I so describe myself I 
use the word in its original meaning as describing one who is 
moved to certain great convictions and testifies to that fact and to 
those basic beliefs. It is impossible to explain why I am a Method- 
ist without setting forth in the plainest possible language the 
common position of all Protestants. With much of what I profess 
to believe, the Roman Catholic will find himself in marked disa- 
greement, and he is entirely within his rights as an American and 
as a Christian, if he voices a contrary opinion. As a Protestant, 
however, I am compelled by my conscience to say that these are 
things I most surely believe. 

1. I believe my religious life is a personal relationship with God 
in which no other person has a right to interfere. 

Nothing in this universe, except God himself, is more sacred, 
significant, or sublime than human personality. The Hebrew 
Psalmist, trying to answer the question "What is man?" declared 
that he was only a "little less than God" (Psa. 8), and the author 
of Genesis came to the conclusion that he was made "in the image 
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of God." Endowed as every man is with self-consciousness, a con- 
science, the ability to reason, and the power to choose, he occupies 
a moral position in the universe quite unrivaled by that of any 
other creature or created thing. 

Of all his incomparable endowment man enjoys nothing more 
sacred than the right of privacy. As an elderly Methodist preacher 
once said to a chief of police who was threatening to silence his 
protests against immoral conditions in the city: "You may cast 
my body into prison, and you may seize my goods, but my soul 
belongs to God! It will ever remain free!" Even that ecclesiastical 
and theological system which is most totalitarian in its philosophy, 
admits in the end that the issues of each man's life are determined 
inside the citadel of his own soul, when he says "I will," or "I 
won't/' 

As a Protestant who believes in the divine origin and constitu- 
tion of man, I welcome spiritual help and guidance from any 
source, but also by the same logic / refuse to accept dictation from 
any source. 

2. I trust the Church, but I refuse to believe that I am depend- 
ent upon it for my salvation. 

The experience of the Church through the ages has resulted 
in the accumulation of 'great wisdom which it is able to make 
available to the penitent individual who is in search of God. It is 
able, also, to provide me with a spiritual fellowship which can be 
of incalculable worth to me in my religious life. It can offer me 
a field in which to labor for the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God for which Jesus prayed. It can open doors of opportunity for 
me, whereby I can serve the causes of justice, righteousness, and 
truth doors which no man can close against me. It can provide 
me with guidance that is of inestimable worth to me in my effort 
to establish right relationships with God. But it can never deprive 
me of my right of private judgment, nor can it ever impose upon 
my right to choose that course of action which appears to me to be 
the will of God. 

Sixty years in the service of the Church has placed me vastly in 
its debt, but to no church has there been given any divine power 
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over my life, either to confer or to withhold the blessings of God. 
These I have directly from his hand, and these he confers upon me 
as I deliberately conform to his mind and purpose. 

3. / have found the Holy Scriptures a sufficient guide to all 
things I must believe in order to obtain the salvation of God 
through Jesus Christ. 

As a Protestant I accept the New Testament as the revealed 
will and word of God to me and to all other men. I believe that 
God reveals himself and his will to me as I read it and that he is 
altogether eager and willing to reveal himself to any other person 
who will read it with open mind and sensitive spirit. Moreover, I 
believe God expects me to interpret the Holy Scriptures in the 
light of the wisdom with which he has endowed me, and in ac- 
cordance with the guidance of the Holy Spirit who accompanies 
me while I read. 

As a Protestant I subject the judgments, policies, decrees and 
programs of my church and every other church to the test of the 
New Testament, that test for me being final. In those matters in 
which I am convinced that my church has followed the suggestions 
of the Scriptures, I accept its orders. But in those matters in which 
I believe my church to be in error, or in conflict with the plain 
teachings of the Bible, I reject its orders. In doing so, I believe that 
I have the endorsement of God, and I ask for no approval higher 
than that. 

After a lifetime in the Church of Jesus Christ, I confess my 
moral blindness and spiritual inadequacies in all humility; yet I 
am convinced that I know no lack that my faith and my consecra- 
tion cannot supply with the aid of the Scriptures and the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. Because I believe God created the human mind to be free, I 
also believe I have the right to read the Bible, or any version or 
interpretation thereof, and, having done so, I have the right to 
judge what I have read in the light of my own reason and my inner 
conscience. 

All of my life, as a Protestant, I have been accustomed to go to 
any library and ask for and read any book that for any reason 
commended itself to my judgment, and this I have done without 
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asking permission from any person. In doing so, I have read some 
books which have been of no value, some which have been of small 
value, and many which have been of great value. But the right to 
judge their respective values has been my own. Because Jesus 
promised us the assistance of the Spirit of Truth, which would 
escort us into the presence of all truth, I have sought divine guid- 
ance in the choice of my reading and in the course of my interpret- 
ing and judging, and I can testify that such guidance has been 
accorded me. 

This freedom which I claim extends to every field of knowledge 
or investigation for me. As a Protestant no door can be closed to 
me which promises to open out on a field of facts or knowledge. In 
the words of Paul, "All things are mine/' 

5. / have an inner personal assurance of the forgiveness of my 
sins because of my faith in Jesus Christ. 

For the multitude of my sins I must make a sad confession; the 
patience of God toward me, and toward all other men, is to me a 
never ending source of amazement, equaled only by the peace 
which he bestows upon thfc sincere penitent. It is given to me di- 
rectly from the hand of God and needs not to pass through the 
hands or the words of any other person. No one, in my belief, has 
been empowered to grant me forgiveness save Jesus only, nor has 
anyone been given the authority to interfere with my obtaining 
forgiveness through penitence and faith in Jesus. My ecclesiastical 
superiors can determine certain matters relative to the employ- 
ment of my powers and talents, but in the affairs of my soul they 
are always outsiders. All such matters are confidential transactions 
between God and me. 

I have no fear. My past has had many bad seasons, and many 
stains have been splashed upon the pages of my record which 
cause me shame and regret, but the grace of God is greater than 
them all, which is indicative of the magnificence of the love which 
he bestows upon me, unworthy as I am. 

6. / have a direct line of approach to God, which no man can 
close against me. 

My faith in God, inspired by the assurances which Jesus has 
given me, convinces me that no prayers of any person, living or 
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dead, go more directly to the forgiving heart of God than mine do. 
The moment I cry "God, be merciful to me, a sinner," my 
heavenly Father hears and acts. 

I yield to no one, for example, in my appreciation of the purity, 
chastity, and beauty of Mary, the mother of Jesus. The very fact 
that God chose her to become the mother of the Saviour of men 
is sufficient to convince me of her moral spotlessness. But because 
of the promises Jesus made to me, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, I am altogether confident that it is not necessary for me to 
request that even she shall present my petitions to her son who is 
my Lord. For one human being to pray for another is to minister 
at the highest level of the human spirit; and men ought always to 
pray, especially for their weaker brethren. But neither saint, 
priest, prophet, nor apostle ordained or unordained, living or 
dead is able to arrive with his petitions at the heart of God any 
earlier than I am when I cry for mercy and forgiveness. 

In a single word, Protestantism eliminates all middlemen and 
establishes a direct contact between God and every one of his 
children. 

7. It is my belief that Jesus Christ is the head of the Church and 
that he has never designated anyone to reign in his stead. 

As a Protestant I cannot admit that any other person has any 
authority to exercise spiritual powers over me, in dispensing the 
favors of God, in obstructing my way to the heart of God, or in 
limiting in any way God's bestowal of grace upon me. 

To me, Jesus is alive and active in the affairs of men and of the 
Church, and I am convinced that down through the years there is 
an almost unbroken succession of instances in which he has inter- 
vened in my life in my behalf. For almost sixty years I have be- 
lieved that he has taken an active interest in my affairs, and that he 
has represented my case at the Father's heart on occasions innu- 
merable. He has manipulated circumstances for my good, even 
though it may have been that it has not always been for what I 
have judged to be my advantage. 

8. / believe I have been called to the ministry of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, but I do not believe any such call bestows upon me 
any spiritual status superior to that of any other man. 
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As a matter of personal experience, I know I am subject to the 
same temptations that beset other men; I am preyed upon by 
passions exactly as other men are; I find myself under the same 
necessity of disciplining myself as I would if I were not a man 
called to minister in the name of Christ; I am expected to assume 
exceptional responsibilities, but I have been given no superior 
rights. Any spiritual authority I may have as a clergyman derives 
from my motives, my dedication, and my obedience to the will of 
God, and not from any circumstances of ordination. I am very 
sure that any layman's prayers are as welcome in heaven as mine 
are, and that I am no more able to move God than is any other 
man who is equally consecrated and honest. Every layman any 
layman can be sure of the same access to God that is open to me 
as a clergyman, if that layman is equally sincere and penitent. 

9. / believe that the sacrifice Jesus offered upon the cross on my 
behalf is sufficient for all times. 

No man or group of men, living or dead, have any power to 
abridge its efficacy; no man and no institution has any power or 
authority to renew its benefits. The promises that Jesus gave to 
the Church, and to me, constitute a sight draft on God which any 
man is at liberty to present at the throne in heaven, if he accom- 
panies his plea with penitence and trust. 

10. I believe that the Holy Spirit of God is active in the affairs 
of all men at all times, and that I am dealt with directly as an 
individual. 

Throughout my entire life I have been the recipient of benefits 
and blessings that have come to me through the office ministry of 
the Holy Spirit. There have been times when my inner judgment 
has been endorsed; there have been other times when my efforts 
to arrive at judgments I greatly coveted have been frustrated and 
my desires condemned. But in all my efforts to arrive at those 
judgments which can have the endorsement of God, I have been 
influenced, I am very sure persuaded and moved in the direction 
of the purposes of God by that living Presence which we call the 
Holy Spirit. 

Because I am so very sure of the interventions of the Spirit of 
God guiding, urging, impelling, and moving me I live a life 
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of confidence, joy, and inner peace, and in such living I find all 
the promises of Christ fulfilled. 

* * # 

The English word "protestant" is derived from the Latin pro- 
testari (from pro meaning "for," and testari meaning "to be a wit- 
ness"). In the foregoing I have testified that is, witnessed very 
inadequately in behalf of my Protestant faith, which is a bequest 
to me from my Methodist heritage. 



SEVEN 



I FOUND MYSELF IN A FREE PULPIT 



FROM THE first Sunday when I found myself in a Methodist 
pulpit I found myself in a free pulpit. In the course of almost 
fifty years, during which I have preached from Methodist pulpits 
in every state in the Union and sixteen countries overseas, I have 
never been given orders as to what I should or should not preach. 
No official of the Methodist Church has ever undertaken to dic- 
tate, in even the smallest particular, my pulpit utterances. No 
ecclesiastical body has ever attempted to curb me in any way in ex- 
pressing my most profound convictions. No pastor has ever warned 

me that "you must not preach on the subject of " in this pulpit. 

At one time I employed an extremely able and brilliant young 
journalist as an assistant editor. He had come on my staff because 
he thought I was offering him a journalistic opportunity that was 
greatly to his liking, though he was an active member in a church 
of another denomination. After he had been working for me al- 
most three years, he confessed one day that he had accepted my 
offer of employment with some trepidation. "I had a great fear," 
he said, "that the Methodist bishops the 'hierarchy/ as I had 
heard them called would so completely dominate our policies and 
censor our writings that we would enjoy no real freedom of ex- 
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pression, and that we would all be little more than automatons. 
But I have been amazed at the remarkable combination of au- 
thority and freedom that has developed under the Methodist 
system of government. In all the time that I have been on the edi- 
torial staff of this paper, I could not have been more free to ex- 
press my Christian conscience if I had been editing my own 
independent paper." 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist Church, was through 
many years little less than an administrative dictator. He made the 
rules for his Societies, determined all decisions regarding property, 
fixed the conditions of employment for his clergy, and outlined 
all the policies of the movement. It is true that he sought the 
opinions and counsel of his people with great eagerness, but he 
never surrendered the right to overrule them in any matter in 
which he believed them to be wrong. There is a sense in which it 
can be said that he was the Methodist Church until the day of 
his death. 

Loyal priest of the Established Church as he was, he could not 
tolerate the idea of a Methodist bishop presiding over his "Socie- 
ties" (the name he gave to his little churches) in England. He did, 
however, recognize the need for a vigorous and centralized ad- 
ministration of the young churches that were springing up along 
the Atlantic seaboard in America, and in the hope of conserving 
the work he reluctantly consecrated Thomas Coke to serve as 
"superintendent" in the New World. He was in turn to consecrate 
Francis Asbury, already in America, to that same office. Mr. Wesley 
carefully avoiding any use of the word "bishop." Both were hard- 
headed, practical men who were able to see that they were dealing 
with an entirely new type of Methodist in the New World. Inde- 
pendent, adventurous, and passionately devoted to their calling, 
the young American preachers were ready to accept leadership, 
but they would not tolerate dictation. The spirit of independence 
was strong in the land in the 1760's and 1770's. Both men there- 
fore refused to assume the duties of the episcopal office until they 
had been elected to those responsibilities by the free votes of their 
brethren. This had the effect of establishing a precedent which has 
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made the episcopal office extremely responsive to the mood and 
temper of both preachers and people. 

The American Methodist episcopacy is an office strictly limited. 
There was a time during those early decades when it was easy for 
a dictatorial bishop to be a dictator, but during the last fifty years 
there has been a marked tendency to limit the powers of the 
bishops and define their functions very strictly. In the General 
Conference no bishop has any voice or vote. His function is purely 
that of a presiding officer. As such he is highly honored, and his 
counsel is freely sought inside and outside of committees. His in- 
fluence is very great, but he is unable to initiate any legislation, 
debate any issue, or determine any policies. 

With the unification of the three Methodisms in 1939, there 
was set up for the denomination a Judicial Council which has 
many of the functions of a Supreme Court. To it any congregation, 
minister, Conference, or group can submit for adjudication any 
dispute in which it may be engaged with a bishop, and ask for a 
judgment on the constitutionality of his administrative rulings. 
Since the establishment Qf this Judicial Council, there is scarcely 
an active bishop in all the Methodist Church who has not been 
challenged on at least one decision; and it is an evidence of the 
orderliness of the Church that in every case in which a decision 
has been handed down by the Council, it has been accepted as 
final and always with good grace. 

The present powers of a Methodist bishop are strictly defined 
in the Discipline, the official law book of the denomination. He ap- 
points preachers to serve as pastors of churches, but always under 
conditions rightly defined and designed to protect the interests of 
both the clergy and the laity. He administers the temporal affairs 
of the Church inside the area to which he has been assigned by the 
Jurisdictional Conference. Outside that area he has no official 
authority beyond that of his personal influence. All bishops are 
paid the same salaries, the same pensions, and are provided with 
the same clerical help if it is needed. Economically, they stand pre- 
cisely on the same level. 

The General Conference is the only body legally qualified 
to speak for The Methodist Church, but the Council of Bishops as- 
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sumes the responsibility, from time to time between sessions of 
the Governing Conference, of voicing opinions relative to social, 
moral, economic, and spiritual issues in the midst of which they 
may feel the Church needs guidance. When they do so speak, how- 
ever, they are speaking only as the Council of Bishops and not 
officially for the Methodist Church. It is true, of course, that their 
opinions thus expressed carry vast weight with the people called 
Methodists; but no such opinions thus expressed have any of the 
sanctions of law or official policy. 

My own experience with the Methodist Church has been an ex- 
tremely happy one. It employed me continuously for forty-four 
years. In all that time I have enjoyed economic security. The 
question of employment has never been a problem. I have never 
in my life been listed as an unemployed person, except by my own 
choice; the Methodist Church guaranteed me permanent em- 
ployment, as it guarantees every other ordained Methodist 
preacher, the first hour I became a full member of an annual 
Conference, and through almost a half century it has kept that 
agreement with absolute fidelity. It is'true, of course, that I have 
been assigned to posts I did not seek and would not have chosen, 
and in no case have I been able to name my own salary. But at 
least I have been guaranteed a minimum salary, and I have never 
been without an appointment. The law of the church requires my 
bishop to give me one as long as I am able to work effectively and 
until I reach the legal retirement age, unless some formal charges 
are brought against me. He has no choice in the matter. He can 
choose, within certain limits, the labors to which he will assign 
me, but he cannot choose whether or not he will assign me. 

So far as my own experiences are concerned, my appointments 
have always been very gratifying. In no case has any bishop or 
other ecclesiastic interfered with me in any way while I was ac- 
tually doing the work of the Lord and of his Church. A few have 
advised me concerning my preaching, but none has ever under- 
taken to dictate to me in that regard in even the slightest degree. 
No official of the Methodist Church has ever threatened me, and 
never have I been the victim of a reprisal in any form. In spite 
of the fact that I have always spoken forthrightly, and often on 
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controversial issues, I have never been "punished," or even repri- 
manded, for anything I have said or left unsaid in my pulpit. I 
have differed with my superiors on many occasions, and have 
voiced differing opinions with complete freedom, never fearing 
administrative rebuke in any form. 

Perhaps it should be said at this point that I have felt aggrieved 
on a few occasions by decisions certain bishops have reached con- 
cerning me. Reference has already been made to the fact that one 
bishop refused to appoint me to the vice-presidency of my college 
after I had been elected to that office by its board of trustees. In 
another instance I was refused an appointment to a church to 
which I had been invited by the pastoral committee, and to which 
I was very eager to be appointed. In still another the law of the 
Church was interpreted very strictly, and in a way I thought at 
the time was greatly to my disadvantage. In still one more instance 
I was warned, very soberly, against accepting a glowing invitation 
from a famous pulpit. There have been other cases, but in every 
instance time has shown that the judgments of the bishops were 
far better than mine aryi that their refusals to accede to my 
personal preferences have worked very greatly to my advantage. 
As I go back over the record, I cannot find a single situation among 
all my experiences in which I have not been benefited by their 
farther-sighted wisdom. 

Complaints to the effect that the bishops have been arbitrary 
have been numerous, of course, for no man can be made responsi- 
ble for deciding matters in which strong opinions are ranged on 
both sides without suffering at the hands of those against whom 
he is compelled to decide. Occasionally a preacher will withdraw 
from the Methodist church, saying he can "no longer submit to a 
dictator/' In some few such cases there is, perhaps, good cause for 
complaint. But percentage-wise the disaffected are in the infinitesi- 
mal minority. With the exception of very rare individuals, 
Methodist preachers are a thoroughly contented lot, at least so 
far as the appointive and administrative system is concerned. 

That the Methodist appointive system has the effect of grading, 
classifying, and sorting men out according to the salary level must 
be admitted. Furthermore, it must be conceded that the principle 
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of seniority, which usually prevails in the process of making ap- 
pointments, has the effect of holding some younger men down in 
lower salary brackets. A wise old theological professor once said 
to me, "The Methodist system is hard on a genius; but before you 
leave the ministry of the Methodist church, you ought to make 
very sure that you are a genius." I have known preachers who have 
gone over to other denominations in the early years of their 
ministry in the belief that they were achieving some kind of 
liberty, and who have made serious efforts in their later years to 
return. One such said, "Other denominations may take better care 
of the young man, but no church takes better care of the old 
preacher who is coming down to the close of his career; and the 
average care that the average man gets throughout all his years 
in the Methodist Church is probably just a little better than any- 
thing else in Protestantism." 

At least this much must be said. In nearly half a century that I 
have been a Methodist preacher I have never suffered the slightest 
interference from our system as I have tried to preach the good 
news of the Gospel, as I have endeavored to bring sinful men into 
a personal and redeeming relationship to Jesus Christ, as I have 
enrolled little children in the Sunday School, as I have sought to 
enlist men and women in the membership of the Church of Jesus 
Christ, as I have solicited funds for the building of the institutions 
of the Church and for spreading the Christian Gospel throughout 
the world, as I have led youths to great decisions, or as I have 
cooperated with servants of Christ of other denominations. On 
numerous occasions Methodist officials have saved me from 
making a fool of myself, and on many more occasions they might 
have saved me if I had taken them into my confidence and given 
them a chance to advise with me. 

Freedom of mind and conscience in the pulpit, however, is far 
less a question of the ecclesiastical system under which one 
labors than it is of the mood and mind of the congregation to 
which one ministers. Laymen generally are quite unaware of the 
fact that they lay insistent pressures upon their preachers every 
Sunday morning when they take their places in their pews to 
share in the worship service. It is impossible for the layman r.o 
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disagree seriously with his preacher in matters of economics, 
theology, or social issues without that dissent making itself felt 
in the pulpit. No minister of the Gospel who is in any way spirit- 
ually sensitive can fail to feel the effect of a resistant mind in the 
pew. Rare indeed is the preacher who preaches to all the people; 
even the wisest and the most democratic among us are very apt to 
preach to that small minority who betray, quite unconsciously, 
their approval or their antagonisms. 

In all truthfulness I find it necessary to admit that it has been 
my laymen who have educated me. From them I have learned far 
more than I was ever taught in college, university, or seminary, as 
I have watched them live redeemed lives in the midst of an un- 
redeemed society. I have been thrilled as I have watched them 
sacrifice, as they have taken precious hours out of their leisure 
to serve the Church, as they have stood out against temptation, 
defended righteous causes, promoted peace, befriended the needy 
and the helpless, and exemplified the life of Christ in a thousand 
nameless ways. When I have been irritated by their imperfections, 
I have assured myself that if they were perfect they would need 
no ministry at my hands. 

Simple honesty requires, therefore, that I testify to the fact 
that throughout my ministry my laymen have not only granted 
me great liberty, but have also rallied to my defense on almost 
innumerable occasions when that liberty was imperiled by forces 
inside or outside the Church. At one time or another I have been 
the pastor of literally tens of thousands of Methodist people; yet 
in almost half a century of ministering to them, no lay officer of 
any church I have ever served has attempted in any way to re- 
strict my pulpit utterances though many have, of course, tried to 
influence them. My laymen have disagreed with me, sometimes 
sharply, again and again, but they have shown the utmost in 
Christian charity in allowing me to speak earnestly, and sometimes 
bluntly, to them. I am sure I have embarrassed some of them very 
seriously; I know I have disappointed them repeatedly; I suspect 
I have angered a few; but some of the greatest personal favors I 
have ever enjoyed have been bestowed upon me by those indi- 
viduals who were most critical. 
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Rather early in my ministry I was the pastor of a church in 
a city that was suffering terribly as the result of a strike which had 
almost shut the town down. Feelings ran high, there was talk of 
violence, and the police were alerted day and night. One day, 
when the crisis was at its height, a committee from the strikers 
called on me, asking me to come immediately and speak to their 
men. "We do not want this thing to get out of hand," they said, 
"and exactly that thing is apt to happen. We do not want you to 
talk about the strike, though you are at liberty to find as much 
fault with our side of the case as you may wish. But what we really 
want is a sermona gracious, kindly, heartening sermon that will 
sweeten the souls of our men." 

The experience of speaking to five thousand men who had been 
milling about in an open field and encouraging one another in 
their grievances, is one which I shall never forget. For nearly an 
hour I spoke forthrightly and honestly, ignoring the issues as I 
had been requested to do, and emphasizing the absolute necessity 
for assuming Christian attitudes when we find ourselves under 
high pressure. In the fact that the strike was settled a few days 
later, and in the further fact that there was not one act of violence 
committed during those terrible last days, I took a little personal 
pride. At least one of the city's newspapers, however, reported that 
I had harangued the crowd for more than an hour. 

A few weeks later it became necessary for our building commit- 
tee to seek a loan of $100,000 in order to complete a remodeling 
enterprise in which we were engaged. Application had been made 
to one of the big banking institutions of the town, and the loan 
officer had come out to inspect the property in company with the 
president of our board of trustees, who was one of the honored and 
highly respected business men of the city. 

"The property is well worth the loan," the bank officer said, 
after he had made a careful inspection, "and I will recommend 
it, but it will have to be on one condition." 

"What is that?" the trustee inquired. 

"You will have to find some way to shut the mouth of your 
preacher," the banker replied. "He is talking too much to the 
wrong people in this town, and he is saying too many wrong 
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things." And there was no mistaking his reference or his im- 
plications. 

Without the slightest hesitation our layman said, "That being 
the case, we brought the young man to this town because we 
thought he had a conscience, and because we believed he had the 
ear of God. We come to church every Sunday in the hope that 
we shall hear some good word from God, and we usually do. But 
if we ever attempt to shut his mouth, we may be shutting it just 
when he is about to speak such a word; and if we did that, it 
would be terrible. It is a fact, of course, that he says some things 
with which we do not agree, but in such cases we do not have to 
accept his opinions. We still have the right to disagree. But if we 
reserve the right to judge, we must grant him the right to speak. 
That being the case, we do not care to run the risk of shutting his 
mouth. It might cost us too heavily!" 

When the story was fully told down at the bank, the officer was 
sternly rebuked. He was told that he had spoken without au- 
thority, and not the least interesting aspect of the case was the 
fact that the president of the bank who administered the rebuke 
was the leading layman of another Methodist church in the city. 
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IT WAS DEDICATED TO GREAT 
DOCTRINES 



JUDAISM NEVER had a better chance with any man than it 
had in the case of Saul of Tarsus. He said in his later years, con- 
cerning his youth, that he had been a Pharisee of the Pharisees. 
By that he meant that he had been a scrupulous observer of all 
the ceremonial laws, that he had been faithful to all the basic 
religious concepts and philosophy of the Jews, and that he had 
given himself without reserve to the services and duties of the 
Temple system. Yet he was unsatisfied. Something deep within 
him still cried out for spiritual satisfaction. 

The Roman Catholic Church never had a better opportunity 
in the case of any man in the 15th century than it had in the 
person of Martin Luther. With an earnestness that sometimes 
bordered on frenzy, he threw himself into the effort to meet all its 
spiritual and moral demands. He fasted, did penance, prayed 
whole days at a time, and accepted every accredited counsel and 
all the authorized guidance the Church made available to him. As 
in the case of the Apostle Paul, something deep within him con- 
tinued to cry out for spiritual satisfaction. 

The Church of England never dealt with a more promising soul 
than it did in the case of John Wesley. The story of his determined 
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devotions, his methodical and exact piety, his labors in behalf of 
the poor, and his studied asceticism is one of the most impressive 
recitals in all of Protestant history. Yet at the very moment that 
he was preaching to others, he was confessing inside his own soul 
that he was, himself, a castaway. 

The vast significance of the miracle which came to pass in the 
soul of John Wesley in the midst of the little meeting in the 
home of Aldersgate Street in London, on the 24th of May, 1738, 
did not root down in any theological upheaval, but in a personal 
religious experience by which the whole life of the little Oxford 
don was completely transformed. It was not that his theological 
opinions were altered, but that the direction and dedication of 
his life were renewed. 

In describing his experience he said that he felt his heart 
"strangely warmed," and from that moment to the hour of his 
death, he knew beyond any possibility of a doubt that he was a 
forgiven manthat the grace of God unto salvation had been 
granted to him. Although he founded a religious movement which 
eventually spilled out all over the earth and became an entirely 
new denomination, he continued to be a priest of the Established 
Church and called his congregations "societies" and not churches. 

It was inevitable that such a man, heading such a movement, 
preaching quite outside the circle of the Established Church, and 
without the restraining influences of ecclesiastical authorities, 
should develop at least some theological divergencies. But in all 
major essentials John Wesley's theology was that of the mother 
Church in which he had been nurtured. Upon one thing he in- 
sisted: his people were expected to be able to testify to the fact that 
they were sure of their salvation. The chief difference between his 
message and that of the conventional parsons of his day was this 
insistence upon the necessity of this inner personal assurance. 

It is of utmost importance to those who wish to understand the 
Methodist Church that they should know that John Wesley was 
never charged with heresy in any form. He was forbidden to 
preach in some Church of England pulpits. On one occasion, in 
fact, he was ejected from the pulpit which his father had occupied 
through a long and, in some respects, a disappointing career. His 
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work was done among a people quite outside the influence of all 
Protestant churches, for the most part, but no questions were ever 
raised as to his theological orthodoxy. The most serious offenses 
of which he was accused were such as sensationalism, radicalism, 
melodrama, and unconventional procedures. The name used for 
all such was "enthusiasm," and he was classed among the sects, 
which was a damning thing in 1750. 

In the thinking of John Wesley there was a vast difference be- 
tween the saved and the unsaved, the godly and the ungodly, the 
converted and the unconverted, the righteous and the unrighteous, 
the spirit-filled and the spiritless, the sanctified and the unsancti- 
fied. The sin of the Church of his day against which he cried out 
without ceasing was that of complacency; he found it utterly im- 
possible to assume a neutral attitude where any question of a work 
of grace was involved. And this passion he communicated to his 
people. It was, however, a passion and not a theology which he 
sought to convey to them. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Wesley had a very fixed and more or 
less rigorous theology for himself, he maintained an unusually 
liberal mind toward others. On 6ne occasion he said to one who 
was raising some fine theological point, "If thy heart is as my heart, 
here is my hand." That represented his spirit throughout his life- 
time. This spirit of liberality he communicated to the Methodist 
movement, so much so that Methodists have always been conspicu- 
ous for the things they have done rather than for the things they 
have believed, and that spirit continues to this day. In the course 
of my experience as a Methodist pastor, serving in four states, as I 
have already said, I have baptized converts according to every form 
or mode of baptism practised among Christians, my one insistence 
being that they know and accept the deep and sacred significance 
of the rite. In similar fashion I have administered the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper in a variety of forms, always endeavoring to ac- 
commodate myself in the fullest possible degree to the preference 
and the convictions of the communicants. It is true, of course, that 
Methodists have favored forms in the case of both sacraments, and 
that their ritual is designed to conform to those forms, but the 
utmost of latitude is allowed to both the ministers and the mem- 
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bers when any question of an honest conviction on the part of an 
individual is concerned. 

In the matter of doctrine there is a corresponding liberality of 
viewpoint in Methodism. We include in our numbers those who 
might be called ultra-conservative, and we also include among us 
those who might be called extreme liberals (though no one has 
ever defined these terms exactly). There have been times and there 
are communities and congregations, in which the theological lines 
have been rather strictly drawn. But on the whole it can be said 
that any man who is ready to declare his faith in Jesus, as his Lord, 
and who is prepared to live a life that conforms to the moral and 
spiritual standards of the New Testament, is sure to find a wel- 
come among us and to find the full measure of our fellowship 
extended to him. 

Unlike some other modern Protestant denominations, the Meth- 
odists have not been greatly plagued by doctrinal or theological 
disputes. The last heresy trail conducted by the church occurred in 
1905, which means that an entire generation has grown up com 
plete strangers to this form of religious entertainment. A careful 
study of the minutes of the General Conferences which have been 
held during the last forty years reveals no significant doctrinal or 
theological controversy occurring on their floors. When the Gov- 
erning Conference of Methodism meets, it is for the purpose of 
planning a quadrennium of labors rather than for the settlement 
of theological controversies. 

At least some part of the explanation for this condition is to be 
found in (1) the official literature used in the Sunday Schools of the 
denomination, and (2) the system in use in choosing and training 
the ministers of the Church. 

All Church literature designed for use in the Sunday Schools of 
the denomination is officially produced. That means that it is 
written, edited, and published under the supervision of a board 
organized for that purpose by the General Conference. This organ- 
ization, operating through a curriculum committee, supervises the 
material from the moment of its inception to the point of its dis- 
tribution. Meetings are held at regular intervals; the needs of the 
various age groups of the schools are studied; and where new 
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materials are needed, they are designed and the task of writing is 
assigned. From that point on, every page is subjected to careful 
editorial scrutiny until it appears in its final printed form. Quite 
obviously, this has the effect of producing a body of educational 
texts, leaflets, magazines, and quarterlies which reflect a uniform 
approach to spiritual truth, with the result that the Methodist 
mind is apt to offer no better than stony ground to those who seek 
to sow seeds of dissension. It is true, of course, that there are those 
occasional schools which refuse for one reason or another to use 
the official literature, but such are no more than a small minority 
of the total. The present generation of young Methodists has come 
up under approximately the same standards of education, instruc- 
tion, and training. 

The second factor in the Methodist system which works in the 
direction of a unification of the mind of the denomination is the 
system of training young ministers, by which every man entering an 
Annual Conference is required to pass through a uniform course 
of study or its equivalent in a recognized theological school. 

All theological schools df the denomination, of which there are 
ten, offer substantially the same courses of instruction. A slight 
difference in emphasis appears from school to school, depending 
upon the fame or popularity of particular professors, but all such 
differences are no more than superficial. Each student is permitted 
to choose his seminary and, as a matter of fact, many young Meth- 
odists who have been graduated from Yale School of Religion, 
Union Theological Seminary, Pacific School of Religion, Hartford 
Seminary, etc., are serving Methodist congregations without any 
questions being raised. For that r latter, a young clergyman who 
can present a certificate of graduation from any accredited evangel- 
ical theological school experiences no difficulty in having his 
academic credentials accepted by a Methodist Annual Conference. 

The essential key to the system, however, is to be found in the 
Board of Ministerial Training, which functions as a department of 
the denominational Board of Education. This group chooses the 
books which all young preachers must study. By a process of 
standardization a very impressive unity of viewpoints has been 
achieved. Those who do not accept the common viewpoint are 
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weeded out, but the rather remarkable fact is that the number 
of those who leave the ranks once that they have started on their 
courses is exceedingly small indeed. 

After a young man's ordination and admission into an Annual 
Conference, a consistent effort is made to continue a program of 
guidance. Scores of summer schools for pastors are maintained, 
with faculties made up of some of the most scholarly leaders of 
the denomination serving as instructors. These offer refresher 
courses in all phases of church work administration, preaching, 
counseling, Biblical interpretation, church history, ritual and 
worship, religious psychology and hundreds of preachers are 
enrolled, some for a few days and others for as long as three weeks. 

The total result of this rather elaborate system is a body of 
clergy numbering in excess of 23,000 who may be said to present 
a solid theological front. There are, of course, nonconformists 
and individualists among them, for the unity that is Methodism's 
is a unity achieved under freedom. It should be said, however, 
that both Annual and General Conferences have been singularly 
free from theological wrangling and doctrinal controversies during 
the last fifty years. It is inevitable, also, that the laity should re- 
flect this same spirit of uniformity. Whatever heresy hunting there 
is usually appears in the fields of economics and social ethics, a 
matter which will be discussed a little more fully in a later 
chapter. 

In 1939 there came to a climax a movement which had been 
developing inside Methodist circles during a period of at least 
twenty-five years in the direction of unification of the various 
bodies of Methodists. On May 10 of that year, in Kansas City, Mo., 
eight hundred delegates representing the three largest independent 
groups of Methodists the Methodist Protestant Church, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church took the final action which created The Methodist 
Church, the total membership of which was approximately 8,- 
000,000. Early in the negotiations it was discovered that there were 
no doctrinal hurdles to be taken, for all were basically Methodists, 
and all were, within certain broad definitions at least, loyal to the 
original positions taken by John Wesley. 
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There were a few dissidents, of course, but their number was 
almost negligible. Less than half a hundred congregations out of 
a total of 40,000 refused to become a part of the united church. 
Some of these withdrew and organized the Southern Methodist 
Church. A few years later another tiny group withdrew and or- 
ganized what is known as the Evangelical Methodist Church. 
There are, therefore, still three denominational names which 
include the word Methodist, but at least 9,000,000 souls are now 
listed as being members of The Methodist Church. 

From the earliest years of its existence the American Methodist 
Church has had a Discipline, this being the name by which the 
book is known in which there appear the constitution, ecclesiasti- 
cal law, official ritual, and organizational framework of the 
denomination. At the masthead of the Discipline, immediately fol- 
lowing the legal constitution of the Church, there appear twenty- 
six Articles of Religion. These constitute the official doctrinal 
statement of Methodism, and have been taken almost bodily from 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion of the Established Church 
of England. The selection and arrangement of the twenty-six 
represent the judgment of Mr. Wesley and, except for very slight 
changes in the language to make them apply to the American 
scene and our republican form of government, they are exactly 
as he took them from their English source. 

In general, it can be said that the doctrinal position of The 
Methodist Church corresponds very closely to that to which all of 
Protestantism adheres. The statement that "there is but one living 
and true God, everlasting, without body or parts, of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness; the maker and preserver of all 
things, visible and invisible/' would probably be accepted by all 
Christian believers. But the articles then go on to declare the 
faith of Methodists in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, in his resur- 
rection, in the person of the Holy Spiiit, and in the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures. Many of the other articles are reminders of an- 
cient controversies, which have long since ceased to be an issue 
among Christians. 

Any person who has been reared in any one of the great Protes- 
tant bodies, such as the Lutheran, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, 
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or the Episcopalian churches, could move over into a Methodist 
congregation and probably hear little in the way of doctrinal 
preaching that would in any way disturb him, though he would 
find it necessary to accustom himself to a new vocabulary in the 
field of church government. A Methodist, on the other hand, 
would find himself equally at home in any one of the major 
Protestant denominations as soon as he had familiarized himself 
with the legal nomenclature of his new church home. 

Without attempting to make a complete theological statement, 
couched in technical terms, it can be said that Methodists believe 
in one God, the Creator of all things, and in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God, the perfect and complete revelation of God and the 
Saviour of men. They believe in the Holy Spirit, God active in 
the affairs of man and in man's behalf. Like other Christians they 
believe that all men come eventually before God for judgment, 
that all men need and may obtain the forgiveness of God, and that 
through penitence and prayer relations of goodwill and grace may 
be established between men and God. The Church, in their belief, 
consists of that great body of believers into whose lives there has 
come the divine gift of the Holy Spirit. This is a spiritual body 
of which Jesus Christ is the head, quite distinct from any organiza- 
tion. A man may be a member of the visible church without being 
a part of the spiritual Church, and he can likewise be a part of the 
spiritual Church without being a member of the visible church. 
Faith in God, they insist, opens the heart of God to every man 
who truly repents of his sin and seeks the grace and forgiveness 
of God. The Kingdom of Heaven for which Jesus prayed is a 
divine order of society which is to be set up among men, and to the 
establishment of which all Christians should labor with complete 
dedication. 



NINE 



I FOUND MYSELF IN A COOPERATIVE 

CHURCH 



DURING THE closing months of World War II The Method- 
ist Church was engaged in a great campaign designed to 
raise $25,000,000 which was to be expended for war relief, the 
rehabilitation of its missionary program in war-devastated areas, 
and certain other denominational recovery responsibilities. With 
the cessation of hostilities in Europe, and when the full scope 
of the spiritual needs in other parts of the world became known, 
a gift of $25,000 was made to the Greek Orthodox Church from 
the funds that had been collected, and was designated for the 
training of young Greeks for the priesthood of that historic branch 
of the Christian Church. The reasoning which lay back of that 
benevolence is characteristic of the Methodist mind. In great areas 
of the stricken world the Greek Church was the only representa- 
tive of Christ capable of extending any kind of ministry to the 
people in his name. It became, therefore, the responsibility of The 
Methodist Church, so far as lay within its power, to strengthen 
the arms of that organized body of Christendom which was in the 
best position to rebuild the forces and institutions of religion. 

The assistance extended to the Greek Church in that instance 
is a dramatic illustration of the spirit which I found pervading 
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the Methodist Church when I entered its ministry a spirit that 
has been increasing and enlarging especially during the last quar- 
ter of a century, and even more particularly since the unification 
of the three great bodies of Methodism in 1939. Having dis- 
covered, in the process of merging, that minor hurdles can be 
taken without spiritual loss if a church is really possessed by the 
spirit of the generous-minded Christ, the Methodists have gone 
on to attempt the bridging of more difficult chasms. A famous 
interdenominational leader said to me a few years after the 
Methodist merger, "I have discovered in every state of the Union, 
and under all kinds of circumstances, that your people can be 
depended upon to cooperate with any other body of Christians 
who are attempting to do the will of God and build the Kingdom 
of Heaven." In line with this observation it should be said that 
The Methodist Church is a cooperating body in all local, state, 
national, and world councils of churches. 

The spirit of my grandfather who declared he would rather see 
his son in a coffin than in a Calvinist pulpit has almost completely 
disappeared from our Methodist ranks. In its place has come an 
eagerness to cooperate, even with those Christians with whom 
Methodists may disagree rather sharply in theological matters. On 
scores of occasions I have witnessed the reception of clergymen 
coming into Methodist annual conferences from other com- 
munions, and repeatedly I have heard conferences vote credentials 
to Methodist ministers who, for one good reason or another, de- 
sired to transfer their labors to other churches. The principal 
points upon which a Methodist Conference insists are (1) the 
moral fitness of the applicant, (2) his adequate training, and 
(3) his professional acceptability. 

During my first year in the ministry of the Methodist Church, 
I received new members from other denominations into each of 
my three small rural congregations. All the persons received were 
individuals who found themselves living in a community where 
no church of their original choice was to be found. In order to 
enjoy fellowship in some Christian Church, they came seeking 
membership with us. In all such cases I wrote to the pastor "back 
home," requesting a letter of transfer. It came as something of a 
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shock, therefore, when one such pastor wrote, saying, "It is not 
our rule to issue certificates of membership to those who intend 
to transfer out of our communion." That represented an attitude 
that I, as a young man just beginning in the ministry, found hard 
to understand. For that matter, I have not yet been able to 
understand it. 

Also during my first year in the ministry, I found myself just 
a bit puzzled as to the exact procedure I was expected to follow 
in receiving or transferring members from or to another de- 
nomination. But a wise old presiding elder set me straight on the 
subject with a single sentence which was so simple that it has 
become one of my guiding principles. "We draw no distinctions," 
he said, "between those upon whom God has bestowed the Spirit 
of Christ." Many years later, as I became more proficient in read- 
ing my New Testament, I discovered that the old churchman was 
only echoing the mood and mind of the Apostle Paul. Those 
whom God has endorsed need no further accreditation when they 
seek membership in a Methodist Church. 

Early in my ministry I ^discovered that Methodist laymen are 
only rarely afflicted with the spirit of denominational rivalry 
that they are almost invariably ready to cooperate with other 
Christians if their pastors provide leadership imbued with the 
spirit of cooperation. It is true, of course, that inside local com- 
munities there is very often a spirit of competition which has no 
relationship whatever to any theological differences. 

When the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
was first organized in 1908, the three denominations which later 
merged to become The Methodist Church were among its constit- 
uent members. When the National Council of Churches was 
created by the merger of a considerable number of interdenomina- 
tional agencies in 1950, The Methodist Church was one of its 
constituent members and the largest contributor to its budget. 
This was as it should have been because of the numerical strength 
of the denomination. When the World Council of Churches was 
organized in 1948, in the city of Amsterdam, Holland, The 
Methodist Church was represented by a strong body of official 
delegates who shared in the work of all commissions and par- 
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ticipated freely in the discussions from the floor. To the operating 
expenses of the Council, the denomination is again a generous 
contributor. 

In local church councils the Methodists are always found as 
constituent members and as liberal supporters. Again and again 
they are encountered in those movements by which duplication 
of effort and investment has been avoided and comity has been 
achieved. In planning their overseas missions, at least during 
the last quarter of a century, they have cooperated in every situa- 
tion in which it has been possible to reduce rivalry by abstaining 
from work in areas already occupied and by entering into those 
areas in which Protestantism is not represented. Notable in this 
regard is the case of the Philippine Islands where the various 
major denominations have agreed on an equitable allocation of 
fields, each one taking a particular area or island and confining 
its efforts therein. With the single exception of the city of Manila, 
where all are represented by mutual agreement, competition has 
been very largely eliminated. 

Although The Methodist Church is Protestant in every sense 
of the word, it has never made any concerted or sustained effort 
to convert Roman Catholics to its point of view. In spite of that 
fact, however, there is a steady inflow of new members from that 
faith. In a careful study made of Methodist statistics by the offi- 
cial statistician of the Church in 1954, it was found that Catholics 
had been received into The Methodist Church at the rate of 1.9 
per charge during the year 1953. At the same time Methodists had 
been dismissed at the rate of .54 per charge. In explanation of the 
transfers to Methodism it was explained that 59.04% were dissatis- 
fied with Catholic doctrine and that 40.96% had transferred for 
domestic, or marriage, reasons. In explanation of the transfers to 
Catholicism, it was explained that 11.71% were dissatisfied with 
Methodist doctrine and 88.29% had transferred for domestic, or 
marriage, reasons. On the basis of the figures available, it appeared 
that slightly in excess of 22% of all those received from other 
churches had been Roman Catholic. The other denominations 
represented, in order of their numbers, were Baptist, Presbyterian, 
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Lutheran, Christian, Congregational, United Brethren, Epis- 
copalian, etc. 

On the other hand, when the Roman Catholic Church has been 
engaged in the solicitation o funds for the establishment of hos- 
pitals and similar institutions, Methodist givers have been both 
numerous and generous. In at least one such situation the pastor 
of the local Methodist Church headed the campaign committee 
and led the workers to a climactic success. 

Anti-Semitism is utterly foreign to the spirit of Methodism, and 
the relations between Methodist preachers and Jewish rabbis in 
every city in America are uniformly good. It has been my privilege 
to preach in a large number of synagogues, and I number some 
of the most scholarly and effective rabbis of the nation among 
my personal friends. Indeed, one of them paid me my greatest 
tribute and moved my soul more deeply than I have been moved 
in all my experience under similar circumstances. 

When the newspaper headlines were screaming the reports of 
the Hitlerian pogroms against the Jews, I was pastor of First 
Methodist Church in the city of Los Angeles. Our massive build- 
ing stood at one of the conspicuous downtown corners so that 
scores of thousands of people passed its doors every week. Aroused 
by the stories of the atrocities just then being practised in Ger- 
many, and knowing I would have the support of my people, I 
instructed the sign company which prepared the huge bulletins 
that announced our services to put a sign 22x5 feet on our corner 
tower, announcing that 

THIS CHURCH JOINS WITH OTHER CHRISTIANS 

IN PRAYER IN BEHALF OF THE PERSECUTED 

JEWS OF EUROPE. 

Within an hour I began receiving telephone calls, almost without 
exception appreciative, from Jews and Christians alike. The sign 
continued in place through a two-week period and received con- 
siderable attention from the newspapers, editors, columnists, 
reporters, and commentators. 

Nearly a year afterward, in the midst of a strangely quiet after- 
noon in my study, my secretary came in saying, "Rabbi is 
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out here, and says he would like to see you for a few minutes." 
I knew him as one of the most representative leaders of the Jewish 
community of the city and also as a man of very great learning 
and culture. He was a graduate of the University of Budapest with 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree. He spoke thirteen languages and 
had an amazing familiarity with Christian Church history and 
theology. On one or two occasions I had occupied his pulpit, 
and throughout one winter season I had engaged him to lecture 
on the Old Testament prophets for my Church School workers. 
A visit from him was, therefore, something of an event. 

The moment he entered my study I knew he was laboring under 
some great strain of soul, and he wasted little time in getting to 
the heart of the matter that concerned him. Reaching into his 
pocket, he drew out a letter addressed in a European script. The 
postage stamp I recognized as being Austrian, but when I had 
opened the letter as he directed me to do, I found it written in a 
language I could not read. As I studied it, however, the rabbi 
said, "It is from my youngest sister. She is in Vienna. She tells me 
that she and her children are starving that one child is already 
dead and that the last groschen she could get her hands on has 
been spent to buy the stamp which brings this letter to me. She 
may be dead at this moment." 

Then, reaching into his pocket again, he drew out another 
letter, and this time I recognized the stamp as being Polish. "And 
this," the rabbi said, "is from my brother in Poland. He tells me 
much the same story. Two of his children have starved to death 
before his very eyes, and he believes the end for all is very near. 
I have one other sister and two brothers, but from them I have had 
no word of any kind in more than a year. Both my brother and 
my sister who have written are unable to give me any news. I must 
believe them dead/' 

As I sat in silence holding the ghastly letters in my hands and 
groping in my mind for some suitable words to say under such 
grim circumstances, I finally turned my eyes to those of the rabbi 
and said, "Of course I appreciate I deeply appreciate the con- 
fidence you have shown in bringing these letters to me, but I wish 
you would tell me why you have done it." 
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"Because/' the rabbi answered, "I had the hope that I might 
hear you pray for Israel. You see, I am to preach tonight to my 
people, and every man in the congregation will be carrying such 
letters as these in his pockets. They will be expecting me to comfort 
Israel, and what can I say? As I passed your church this afternoon, 
I said to myself, 'I will go in and tell him my heart. Perhaps he 
will tell me that God still cares for Israel. He may even pray for 
me and my people.' " 

Without another word I bowed my head, reached my hand 
across the desk, and felt the thin fingers of the rabbi gripping 
mine. Then I poured out my heart in behalf of a people cruelly 
stricken. It was a prayer that arose out of a great confidence in the 
mercy of God, an eternal faith in the eventual justice of the 
Divine, and a vast sympathy for a persecuted people. When I had 
finished praying, my friend, the rabbi, muttered a few words in 
Hebrew which I could not understand, lifted eyes that were brim- 
ming with tears, and extended his hand in a farewell clasp that 
was so intense I can almost feel it to this day. 

The following Sunday morning, just fifteen minutes before I 
was to enter my pulpit, my secretary came into my study a bit 
apologetically and said, "I know you do not like to be disturbed 

at a time like this, but I am sure you will forgive me. Rabbi 

is on the phone and seems very anxious to speak to you, I thought 
doubtless you would like to speak to him." 

I reached for the phone and our switchboard operator con- 
nected me. "I hope you will forgive me for calling you just at this 
rare moment," my rabbi friend was saying. "But I have a message 
for you. Last Sabbath evening when I preached, I told my people 
that I had heard you pray for Israel. I quoted to them some of the 
petitions, word for word as you offered them to God, and they 
were deeply moved, very deeply. Indeed, they were in tears. And 
at the close of the Sabbath service they entered into a solemn 
covenant, and it is to tell you of it that I have called. They have 
asked me to inform you that, as you go into your pulpit this 
morning to preach to your people, there will be three hundred 
and fifty Jewish families of this city gathered in their respective 
homes, at prayer to the God of Israel in your behalf. And they 
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have also asked me to inquire of you whether or not it will be 
possible for them to visit your service some Sunday morning in 
the near future and join with your people in worship." 

Ten minutes later I entered my pulpit, and the service began. 
Perhaps another ten minutes afterward an usher appeared, 
escorting the rabbi to a seat well down in front. And there he 
sat, worshipping the God of Israel in the midst of more than three 
thousand Christians, because a Methodist preacher had prayed 
for him and his people. A few Sundays later nearly two hundred 
Jewish families joined us as guests and worshippers, and the rabbi 
accompanied me into my pulpit, wearing the sacred garments and 
insignia of his rabbinate, exactly as if he had been expecting to 
preach from the pulpit of his synagogue. 

The following Christmas season fifty magnificent baskets of 
food, each one valued at perhaps as much as twenty-five dollars, 
arrived at the door of our church to be delivered to the poor by 
our Welfare Department, each basket bearing a message of good- 
will from the entire synagogue. As long thereafter as I continued 
as the pastor of that church, the rabbi was one of our almost- 
regular worshippers on Sunday morning or evening. When I was 
elected to edit The Christian Advocate for the newly united 
Methodist Church, he was the first person to give me a sub- 
scription. 

The Methodists have good reason for believing in cooperation. 
In doing so, they surrender none of their own convictions. They 
only follow the precedent set by their founder, who said, "If thy 
heart is as my heart, here is my hand." 



TEN 



I HAVE BEEN PART OF A WORLD 
CHURCH 



THE PASTOR who stood behind the altar at the end of that 
long aisle, with hand* outstretched to receive me into the fel- 
lowship of the Church at the age of eight years, was a diminutive 
little man full of eccentricities and great Christian graces. In his 
very remarkable ministry of more than half a century, he was 
moved by three major passions evangelism, church building, and 
missions. Rarely has God packed so much energy and resourceful- 
ness into one personality, and in spite of my tender years he laid 
an impress upon my life that was strangely adult. Whenever I 
hear it said that no preacher is a good business man, I think of 
him and his five daughters, each one of whom was given the best 
education in her chosen field that the schools could offer, while 
he was being paid salaries of less than eight hundred dollars per 
year, perhaps! 

Through those early years in Kansas he always worked among 
poor people. Our family's case was more or less typical of the 
circumstances which surrounded the great majority of his mem- 
bers. The highest wages I ever knew my father to receive were 
eleven dollars per week for skilled labor and that for only a few 
weeks before he died. Obviously, large amounts of money could 
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not be collected from three hundred people for any cause, if they 
were compelled to live on such a modest basis. 

Every Methodist preacher in those days was supposed to raise 
money for the "benevolences" of the church, the amount required 
being the total of the "apportionments" handed down to the local 
congregation by the Annual Conference authorities. On the theory 
that "many a mickle makes a muckle," as the Scotch would say, 
the pastor of our little church enlisted the children of the congre- 
gation in the task of helping raise the funds. From some source 
he had obtained perhaps half a hundred huge silver "dollars" 
consisting of cardboard discs covered with silver paper and 
properly inscribed. In each "dollar" there were slots into which 
coins of various values could be fitted, and when one was filled 
the total represented a contribution of two dollars. 

Within a few weeks following my reception into the Church, 
I was presented with one of those "dollars" and assigned the re- 
sponsibility of getting it filled. The assignment was an exceedingly 
solemn experience. With great care (and with some theology that 
was quite over my head) he explained the missionary responsibility 
of the Church; he told me why missionaries were sent to the 
foreign field; he described the conditions they found there- 
hunger, disease, ignorance, benightedness and made me feel as 
if I had to do something about it. As a consequence, the task of 
filling those slots took on great seriousness. I actually felt I was, 
myself, something of a missionary. With all the effectiveness of 
which I was capable, I represented the cause to my family, to the 
neighbors (including the Yankee Congregationalists down the 
road) and to any friends I could reach. The day I marched up to 
that pulpit and deposited my "dollar" in a special plate which 
rested on a special table was one of profound significance to me 
as a boy. 

My mother, an active and zealous worker in the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society, always had a certain amount of missionary litera- 
ture lying about on the family reading table; and with inconspicu- 
ous regularity she called my attention to stories she thought might 
make an appeal to my childish imagination. Quite without being 
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aware of what was happening, I was inoculated with the mis- 
sionary spirit. 

Within the space of a few days following my enrollment in 
junior college, I was invited by one of the older students on the 
campus to attend a meeting of the Student Volunteers. It was the 
first time I had ever heard of the organization, and this man was 
the first person I had ever met who had any plans for going as a 
missionary; but the enthusiasm of my new-found friend was con- 
tagious, and I agreed to be there. Almost before I was aware of it, 
the earnestness of the group had so taken me captive that I found 
myself applauding their enthusiasm, even though I did not feel 
any responsibility. 

The young man who led the missionary meeting, and in re- 
sponse to whose invitation I unwittingly volunteered to go as 
a missionary "if God called me," had been a member of the Stu- 
dent Volunteers for two years, and its interests were the dominat- 
ing idea of his life. In season and out he talked missions, discussed 
his plans for going as a missionary with anyone who would listen, 
and made his appeals to % all the rest of us to join him. The total 
result of these student contacts was that I began to feel the mis- 
sionary cause lying on my heart like a great personal burden. 

When, after two years in the junior college, I enrolled in the 
Methodist college, I found myself living in a rooming house next 
door to the president of the student Y.M.C.A., a young man who 
was committed to go as a missionary as soon as he had completed 
his education and had passed his physical examination. Through 
long hours in his room or mine, we discussed the missionary re- 
sponsibility of the Church and our own relations thereto. He was 
a studious youth with unusual vision for so young a man, and for 
the first time in my life I discovered some part of the vast inter- 
national implications of the missionary program. 

My definite decision to enter the ministry, and to serve as a 
pastor and preacher, held steady against all this missionary pres- 
sure, but in one of my hours of deep soul searching I made a 
solemn covenant with God that I would forever be a friend of 
the missionary cause. The girl I married had been a member of 
the Student Volunteers for at least a period of time, and a few 
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days following our marriage we agreed to assume the expense of 
a Bible woman in the Philippines who would work there under 
the supervision of my rooming-house friend. 

That missionary pledge (which represented slightly more that 
the total tithe of our anticipated income for the year) became one 
of the most creative influences in our lives. Both of us became avid 
readers of missionary text books, literature, magazine articles, and 
other material. Long before either of us ever set foot on foreign 
soil, we had become world travellers. Preaching the annual mis- 
sionary sermon and taking the missionary collection became, for 
me, the most thrilling single experience of the church year. We 
never went to any session of our Annual Conference without be- 
ing able to report "all collections taken and all apportionments 
met in full." 

When circumstances permitted me to take my first trip abroad, 
I laid my plans deliberately to include a visit to every mission 
station that might lie within my reach, whether it was a Methodist 
project or not. My travelling having been made possible in part 
by some newspaper assignments, I took advantage of every op- 
portunity to inject into my news stories at least some small 
reference to the work of the missionaries with whom I came in 
contact. In the course of a quarter of a century, during which 
time I have travelled in more than half a hundred countries on 
four continents, I have visited an almost uncounted number of 
mission stations and institutions and familiarized myself with 
the problems and opportunities of the missionaries until their 
burden has become veritably my own. There is no interest of the 
Christian Church to which I am more thoroughly committed. In 
the various offices and capacities in which I have been permitted 
to serve the Church, I have had the joy of raising literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the spread of the Gospel 
throughout the world. 

When the first General Conference of the united Methodist 
Church convened in Atlantic City, in May, 1940, 1 suddenly found 
myself thrust into the most critical and creative position I had 
ever occupied. I was made chairman of the Committee on Missions 
to which was assigned the responsibility for drafting a constitu- 
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tion, setting up a plan of organization, and defining the duties 
of the denomination's Board of Missions which would in turn 
direct the missionary giving and efforts of 8,000,000 Christians. It 
is probably true that on no other subject was there greater di- 
versity of opinion. At least nine great boards with millions of 
dollars' worth of property and thousands of workers, were in- 
volved. The work was going on in nearly fifty lands, and on that 
committee there sat nationals from at least twenty of them. With 
inescapable seriousness there was borne in upon me a fact of which 
I was no more than vaguely conscious before: The Methodist 
Church was a world Church! 

For many years the Methodist Episcopal Church, the largest of 
the three uniting bodies, had conducted its program under the 
direction of four great organizations, two for foreign missions and 
two for the work at home. Each of these (two women's societies 
and two denominational boards) was incorporated as an inde- 
pendent unit, and each pursued its own program more or less ac- 
cording to its own pleasure. The Board of Missions of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was for the most part an organization 
dealing with the work overseas, the work on the home field being 
assigned almost in its entirety to the Annual Conferences. There 
was, however, a woman's department of the Board which was ag- 
gressive, thoroughly organized, and highly effective. The Method- 
ist Protestant Board of Missions was almost completely a denomi- 
national board occupied with overseas projects. 

The problem the committee faced was that of bringing order 
out of chaos. An almost endless list of traditions, precedents, and 
folkways had to be brushed aside in order to achieve unified 
efficiency. Servants of the Church who had rendered invaluable 
service through many years had personal rights which were en- 
titled to protection, but even such had to be submerged at times 
for the sake of the larger cause. It had to be made plain to the 
mind of the Church that the world was our parish, to use John 
Wesley's famous phrase. The 8,000,000 Methodists had to be 
brought to see that The Methodist Church was a World Church! 
That the Spirit of the Living God was in command of the work 
of the Committee is evidenced by the fact that the report was 
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finally completed and was assured of the enthusiastic support 
of every group and individual when it should be presented to the 
General Conference. 

The late afternoon on which I finally took my station behind 
the microphone to plead for the adoption of the report, printed 
copies of which were in the hands of all the delegates, was the 
most exalted time of my life. The huge windows of the great 
auditorium opened out on the broad expanse of the Atlantic; and 
as I spoke to the assembly I had the feeling that millions of hands 
were reaching out to me from across the seas, imploring me to 
plead in their behalf. With every power and resource at my com- 
mand, I undertook to persuade the eight hundred delegates that 
the united Methodist Church must set the precedent for all 
Christendom as we moved out into our new missionary enter- 
prise. Were we not the largest single body of Protestants in the 
world? Were not the eyes of all Christians upon us as we under- 
took to build one denomination out of three? Was not this the 
greatest test of our Christian integrity? And in what better fashion 
could we launch the new denomination as a united church than by 
engaging in the greatest Christian missionary effort ever attempted 
since Pentecost? When the report was unanimously adopted, al- 
most entirely without debate, it seemed to me that my beloved 
Methodists had started the angels singing the Hallelujah Chorus 
in heaven. 

The organization which was set up by that unanimous vote 
of the General Conference of 1940 continues to this day un- 
changed, except in a very few minor details. The experience of 
the first decade proved the wisdom of the Committee which 
planned it. 

At the top is an incorporated body known as the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church, and immediately thereunder 
are three administrative boards (also incorporated in part for the 
purpose of protecting certain property interests) known as the 
Division of World Missions, the Division of National Missions, 
and the Woman's Division of Christian Service. A Joint Section 
of Education and Promotion carries the responsibility of promot- 
ing the programs of all three. A more complete statement con- 
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cerning some of the bureaus and departments is to be made in 
subsequent chapters, but in order that the reader may get a bird's- 
eye view of the work of this huge operation, a brief outline is 
introduced at this point. 

Overseas work is conducted in the name of The Methodist 
Church in fifty-two foreign fields by the Division of World Mis- 
sions and the Woman's Division of Christian Service. In some few 
fields only the Woman's Division is at wcrk; but in the great 
majority both are at work. The operations are kept entirely 
separate and distinct, but close cooperation is achieved on the 
basis of broad policies adopted by mutuaJ agreement on the part 
of the parent boards. 

Work which is carried on under the American flag is directed 
by the Division of National Missions and by the Department of 
Work in the Home Fields of the Woman's Division of Christian 
Service. 

The Division of National Missions is organized under six de- 
partments: (1) City Work, (2) Town and Country, (3) Goodwill 
Industries, (4) Negro Work, (5) Spanish-speaking and Indian 
Work in the Southwest, (6) Research and Surveys. 

The Section of Church Extension is organized to establish 
churches in communities not already adequately supplied, and is 
designed to assist in the erection of church buildings, parsonages, 
and other mission buildings where assistance is needed. It grants 
donations, provides loans, furnishes expert advice for local enter- 
prises, and supervises architectural plans and designs. It maintains 
a Department of Financial and Field Service which assists local 
churches in financial campaigns and other budgetary matters. 

The Woman's Division of Christian Service is organized under 
three departments: (1) Work on Foreign Fields, (2) Work in Home 
Fields, and (3) Christian Social Relations and Local Church Activi- 
ties. The interests of the first two are rather well described by 
their names but the third represents something quite different, 
and a bit new, in the way of a Church Woman's organization. 

When the first General Conference of the united Methodist 
Church convened in 1940, those women interested in missionary 
work of one form or another were well organized. Inside prac- 
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tically all local churches, however, there was another woman's 
organization usually called "the Ladies' Aid Society." Because of 
the fact that the efforts of these groups were almost always on the 
local level, no effort had ever been made to organize them on a 
denominational level. In only one or two conferences had there 
been any real effort to organize on that level. It became necessary, 
therefore, for the Committee on Missions to devise an organiza- 
tional structure which would include them and give them a status 
comparable to that of the missionary groups, for they were prob- 
ably the strongest, numerically speaking, of the three. In doing so, 
a series of specialized tasks was assigned to the department, and it 
was given the name of Christian Social Relations and Local 
Church Activities. In addition to the conventional work of raising 
funds for local projects, such as Ladies' Aid Societies had done in 
the past, this department was charged with the responsibility of 
enlisting "participation of church women in such questions as 
have a moral or religious significance or an important bearing on 
public welfare/' 

In addition to the foregoing, the Woman's Division of Christian 
Service maintains a permanent Committee on Deaconess Work, 
and another on the World Federation of Methodist Women. 

When our small-town Kansas pastor gave me one of the big sil- 
ver "dollars" and charged me with the responsibility of gathering 
up small coins with which to fill the open slots, the philosophy of 
the Christian missionary enterprise was relatively simple. Mis- 
sionaries were supposed to go to the foreign fields and save as 
many brands from the burning as possible. There were some far- 
sighted ones, of course, who had been quick to see that salvation 
is a more or less inclusive affair which requires that all of life 
shall be redeemed, with the result that a few hospitals, orphan- 
ages, schools, and institutions of mercy had been opened and were 
rendering invaluable service. 

Then came a period during which a wide variety of institutions 
came into existence schools, clinics, agricultural missions, trades- 
and-crafts training institutes, student hostels, milk stations, print- 
ing plants, rescue homes, and mercy stations of all kindseach one 
designed to serve some great humanitarian purpose. These all 
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enjoyed a great advantage over native institutions because they 
employed modern scientific methods, though many of them were, 
of course, no more than primitive because of their lack of funds. 
At least a few of them, however, represented as expert training 
and equipment as modern science could provide. 

The contrast between the poorest Christian institution and the 
best "heathen" competitor was usually great. Because the Chris- 
tian's scientific techniques were superior to those employed by the 
natives, it was assumed that the "heathen" would come flocking 
to Christian standards, and in many instances they did, some 
of them earning the name of "rice Christians" as they did so. 

Within more recent years, however, the situation has changed 
completely. With the sudden rise of Communism as a world force, 
and with its shocking advance across the earth in the process of 
which it is uprooting governments and ancient cultures, the 
"heathen" have discovered that scientific techniques can be ap- 
plied quite independent of any religious associations. The Com- 
munists have opened hospitals, provided for the care of little 
children, and taken a vigorous hand in agriculture (including 
highly advertised programs of land redistribution). It is no longer 
necessary for a stricken Chinese, for example, to go to a Christian 
hospital for healing. The Communists are building government 
hospitals and are investing vastly more money in their institutions 
than was ever available to the missionaries. The sick man in the 
Communist hospital is subjected to far more "evangelism" than 
he would have been had he been confined in a Christian institu- 
tion, and the fact that it is grounded in economics makes it sound 
very plausible to him. At least he has discovered that science and 
Christianity are not necessarily the same thing. He can have the 
benefits of science without embracing Christianity. 

The same principle, when applied to schools, orphanages, agri- 
cultural stations, and clinics, has produced something like a crisis 
in the entire missionary program of all Protestantism. There is a 
new and unprecedented demand for Christian missionaries who 
can go into the field equipped to take captive the minds as well as 
the hearts of the people. There is a sense in which it must be 
said that theology is coming back into its own. 
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There is, for example, an unprecedented need for a Christian 
literature which will set forth the basic ideas and ideals of the 
Christian Gospel in its economic and social aspects as well as in 
its theological. One expert in the field has said, "The Christians 
have taught the world to read and now the Communists are sup- 
plying them with the reading matter." A young Methodist em- 
ployed in a foreign field by a great American industrial organiza- 
tion wrote home to his pastor, asking, "Why can't the Church tell 
the people what Christianity really is, what it thinks about human 
relations, what it proposes to do about the economic system, and 
what kind of civilization it really proposes to build?" It is my per- 
sonal opinion that The Methodist Church alone should be spend- 
ing at least a million dollars a year on printed matter to be dis- 
tributed around the earth in defense of the Christian way of life. 
It should be well printed, deliberately aimed at capturing the 
minds of the opinion-makers of the non-Christian world, and 
written with all the skill that is employed in selling automobiles 
and deep-freeze units. 

The Methodist Church is employing at least two highly produc- 
tive methods which cannot fail to produce definite results as the 
Christian world comes to grips with the new missionary problem. 

Every active member of the Council of Bishops is expected, 
if not required, to make an extended visit to some foreign field 
at least once (sometimes more frequently) during each quadren- 
nium. These strenuous tours, always exhausting experiences, are 
designed to inform the bishop as one of the chief administrators 
of the Church, concerning the social, economic, political, racial, 
and theological factors with which the missionaries are laboring. 
In addition to the fact that this plan provides the field with an 
effective advocate on the home field and that such advocacy pro- 
duces missionary revenue in considerably augmented sums, it also 
has the result of providing the Church with a missionary leader- 
ship that has been at least partially educated for the task on the 
field and in actual contact with the problems. When the members 
of the Board of Missions meet in their annual meeting for the pur- 
pose of studying methods, needs, and programs, nearly forty 
bishops sit among them, every one of whom is fresh from some 
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foreign field and familiar with the conditions of the work. This 
knowledge, backed by the powerful prestige of the episcopacy, 
produces an extremely valuable ally and counsellor. It is probably 
true that, when the Board of Missions of The Methodist Church 
meets to consider its responsibility, it represents the body of best 
informed Protestant leaders available to any denomination in the 
world. 

The second effective method in use by The Methodist Church 
is its system of choosing, recruiting, and training young mission- 
aries. Whenever a young Methodist indicates a desire to serve 
on the foreign field as a lifetime missionary, he (or she) makes 
application to the Board of Missions and is immediately contacted 
by a secretary who proceeds to examine and advise the candidate. 
When various matters, such as health, temperament, personality, 
and previous training, have been studied and the candidate has 
been accepted, he is enrolled under the auspices of the board in 
that school which seems to offer the best training for the particular 
work in which he hopes to engage. From that point on, the stu- 
dent is in constant contact with the secretary, and is guided in 
the choice of courses of study, collateral reading, and half a score 
of other vital matters. In the case of those who propose to enter 
specialized fields, such as medicine or nursing, there is extended 
this same supervision in an even more intimate form. 

It has been my privilege on numerous occasions to be present 
when a hundred or more young people have received their com- 
missions, a service not entirely unlike that of ordaining young 
ministers. I have been thrilled by the sight and by the scholastic 
records these young people have presented as a part of their cre- 
dentials. Phi Beta Kappa keys, post-graduate degrees, and other 
symbols of superior academic achievements are commonplace. It 
can be said without the slightest possibility of contradiction that 
The Methodist Church is sending some of the cream of its youth 
to serve on the foreign field. 

A somewhat less publicized but nevertheless a highly dramatic 
program which is producing an exceptional group of workers is 
known as the "3" plan. This can best be explained by telling the 
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story of one young missionary who is today rendering an extremely 
valuable service in Japan. 

When I was editor of The Christian Advocate, the official news- 
magazine of The Methodist Church, I had working for me in our 
newsroom a young woman who had come over to us from one of 
the professional news-gathering agencies of the nation. She was 
a college graduate, a journalism graduate, a lifelong Methodist 
and a girl of great ambition. Moreover, she was highly skilled as 
a writer and as a photographer. 

It was my custom to assign to all such workers various responsi- 
bilities from time to time in order that they might become familiar 
with the total operation of producing the paper. To this young 
woman I had assigned the job of reading proof on the editorial 
pages through a period of weeks. 

One mid-afternoon, when the pressure was on and the deadline 
only hours away, she came into my office with a grim expression 
on her face and a flashing eye. Laying a galley proof down on my 
desk with considerable emphasis, she said, "Did you have any 
secret design in asking me to read proof on that particular 
editorial?" 

Just a little surprised at the young woman's question and more 
particularly by her attitude, I picked up the sheet to see what 
might have occasioned the outburst. I found it was an editorial 
which described the "3" program of the Board of Missions. When 
I had finished giving it a hurried reading, I looked up and into 
the eyes of the girl, a little nonplussed as she went on. 

"For three or foui years I have been living under the conviction 
that I should give my life in some way to religious work. That's 
why I applied for a job on this paper. I thought that it would be 
religious enough to satisfy my conscience. But all the time I have 
been wrestling with the idea that I should be a missionary. For 
some reason, I do not seem to be able to convince myself that I 
would be a success in such a field. I should hate to sign up for 
life and then find I was a misfit. And now this looks as if I might 
try out and, if it were not to my liking, I could retire without 
disgrace or blame." 

That was exactly the purpose back of the plan which the edi- 
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torial discussed. Immediately I notified the secretary of the Board 
of Missions who was in charge of the recruitment program, and 
a few weeks later the young woman set sail for Japan. There she 
worked under the guidance of veteran missionaries for three years, 
receiving only subsistence pay, and providing a considerable part 
of her own expenses. 

By the end of the three-year period, she had become convinced 
that she wanted to give her life to missionary work, she had fallen 
in love with the Japanese people, and she so notified the Board. 
She returned to the United States, was employed for a brief 
period as a speaker at women's meetings, conferences, and similar 
gatherings, and then enrolled in a university where she was given 
special training for an academic year. Having completed this post- 
graduate work, she returned to Japan and is rendering outstand- 
ing service as a thoroughly convinced, adequately trained, and 
completely devoted missionary. 

Each spring, as soon as the colleges have dismissed their classes, 
there begins an exodus of carefully chosen young people on their 
way to serve in some foreign field. The numeral 3 (signifying the 
number of years they propose to serve) is linked with the initial of 
the field to which they go, so that they are known as "J-3's," 
"H-3's," or "I-3's" if they are to serve in Japan, Hawaii, or India, 
etc. In my travels I have found them at work in several fields, and 
I know the high esteem in which they are held by the people as 
well as by the veteran missionaries. They are rendering excellent 
service and they bring to the field that extremely valuable quality 
known as enthusiasm. A considerable percentage of them return 
for further training and then go out to serve on a full-time basis. 
Those who decide for any good reason that they do not want to 
go on with a missionary career may retire and no stigma of any 
kind attaches to their memory. 

A dramatic illustration of the fact that The Methodist Church 
is a world church came to light in the South Pacific during 
World War II. One morning there appeared at the gates of a 
Methodist mission compound a Japanese captain followed by a 
company of infantrymen. When the missionary answered his sum- 
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mons the captain demanded the keys to the institution and im- 
mediate possession. 

"By what authority? For what reason?" the missionary inquired, 
respectfully but quite firmly. 

'This is enemy property/' the Japanese officer replied. 

"It is not enemy property. It is Methodist property." 

"But the Methodist Church is an American church/' the cap- 
tain insisted. 

"It is not an American church. It is a world church." And the 
missionary began to take the offensive in the conversation. 

"But who are you? Let me see your passport/' the officer de- 
manded, just a little frustrated. 

"I am a Swede, and here is my Swedish passport/' the missionary 
retorted, displaying the document. "I was sent out here to head 
this institution by the Swedish Annual Conference of The 
Methodist Church. I have never been to America in my life. My 
salary comes from Methodists scattered all over the world. Some 
of it would even come from churches inside some of your allied 
countries, if they were permitted to send money out." 

When the missionary had finally made it perfectly plain to the 
Japanese captain that the funds which supported the mission did 
actually come from many nations, and that the General Conference 
of The Methodist Church actually included delegates from a 
score of nations other than the United States, several of which 
were near-allies of Japan at that moment, the captain decided it 
would be wise if he delayed action until he might get more ade- 
quate instructions. After some delay the missionary was notified 
that his contention had been accepted and that the mission would 
not be disturbed. Upon that decision great significance hangs. The 
status of The Methodist Church as a world church has been fixed. 
A Swedish missionary established the precedent in the South 
Pacific. 



ELEVEN 

THE METHODIST CHURCH BELIEVES 
IN EDUCATION 



THERE IS a popular misconception to the effect that the Meth- 
odist Church was "born in a university" because it was at 
Oxford that John and Charles Wesley became leaders of the 
famous Holy Club. This was a group of devout young men, des- 
perately concerned over spiritual matters, who subjected them- 
selves to severe personal disciplines in the hope of finding thereby 
inner peace. Because of their abstemious ways, their self-imposed 
asceticism, and their methodical living, they were dubbed "meth- 
odists" by the other students; and the word clung to the Wesleys 
throughout the rest of their lives, becoming in time the name of 
the denomination which grew out of their labors. This chapter in 
their lives, however, occurred a number of years previous to 
John's attendance upon the little meeting at which he experienced 
that "strange warming of his heart" which actually issued in the 
Wesleyan Revival. 

Mr. Wesley was a university man in every sense. His teaching 
fellowship at Lincoln College, Oxford, is an indication of the high 
esteem in which his scholarly attainments were held by the facul- 
ties of the university. The Master of Arts degree which was 
awarded him in recognition of his high scholarship was a distinc- 
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tion of which he was justly proud, and he published his name, fol- 
lowed by the letters M.A., on the title page of a long list of his 
books. 

It is not to Oxford University, however, that we owe the Meth- 
odist Church. Bishop Arthur J. Moore, of the American Meth- 
odist Church, in addressing the Ecumenical Conference of Meth- 
odism held at Oxford, England, in August 1951, said quite 
correctly, "If John Wesley had never had anything more than that 
which he received at this university, there never would have been 
a Methodist Church." 

In 1736 the Wesleys were preaching as priests of the Established 
Church of England in the newly formed colony of Georgia, John 
as chaplain to the colonists and Charles as secretary to Governor 
Oglethorpe. En route to America John had been profoundly im- 
pressed by the amazing serenity of a little company of German 
Moravians who remained quite unmoved in the midst of a storm 
which had thrown everyone else, Mr. Wesley included, into a 
panic. When the tempest had subsided, he sought out the leader 
of the little German group and, speaking to him in Latin (the 
only language they had in common), inquired the secret of their 
calm. Being informed that their religious faith had removed from 
them all sense of fear, the little English clergyman found himself 
pondering the great spiritual problem of his life. "How can I 
obtain this grace?" 

For a variety of reasons the work of the Wesleys proved unsatis- 
factory to Governor Oglethorpe, so that the year 1738 found them 
both back in England, gi oping about for some plan upon the basis 
of which they could reorganize their lives. Just at this juncture 
there arrived from the continent one of the most famous of the 
German scholars in the person of Peter Boehler, a leader in the 
Moravian movement which was just then showing great vitality. 

Peter Boehler was, according to almost any standard of measure- 
ment, a remarkable man. He had been welcomed to the faculty 
of at least three famous German universities, he had established 
himself as an authority in four fields, and he was popularly known 
as "the learned Peter Boehler." In the course of his years in 
America he was to establish himself as an administrator, and also 
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make for himself a reputation as an engineer and architect. Mora- 
vian historians say he made more than thirty trips across the At- 
lantic in the process of establishing the church and transporting 
refugees to their home in the New World. His appearance in Lon- 
don in 1738 was occasioned by the necessity of piloting a consider- 
able party of them to their future homes in Pennsylvania. 

John Wesley had been greatly moved by the amazing exhibition 
of faith on the part of the storm-tossed Moravians. The gentle 
bishop who was their leader told him of Peter Boehler and as a 
consequence the little Oxford scholar lost no time meeting the 
German university professor as soon as he learned that he was in 
London. There must have been something just a bit dramatic in 
the meeting of those two great individuals. Both were highly 
trained university men, both were familiar with all the academic 
aspects of theology, and both were souls that were courageous as 
well as spiritually honest. That moment when they first clasped 
hands and gazed deeply into one another's eyes, two stars of the 
first magnitude in the spiritual skies of Europe had come into 
conjunction. 

In a series of conversations Peter Boehler undertook to make 
plain to John Wesley the simple process by which an honest and 
penitent soul might enter into that relationship with God which 
would result in an inflow of Divine grace. But with the little Ox- 
ford don still in a greatly troubled state of mind they finally 
parted. 

On Sunday morning, May 24, 1738, Mr. Wesley attended the 
services at St. Paul's Cathedral in London, and heard the choir 
sing the 150th Psalm. The music, and still more the scripture of 
the text, impressed him greatly. That night he went, quite re- 
luctantly, to attend a meeting in a private home on Aldersgate 
Street, not far from St. Paul's, where he heard an humble and un- 
named layman read from Martin Luther's Introduction to Ro- 
mans. There was nothing dramatic or spectacular about the meet- 
ing; there was nothing unusual about the reading of the rather 
ponderous volume (tens of thousands have read the same pages 
since without experiencing any great spiritual ecstasy); there was 
no invitation of any kind intended to bring any soul to a religious 
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decision. But in that hour, according to the strange versatility of 
the Holy Spirit, a miracle was worked in the soul of John Wesley, 
Master of Arts from Oxford University a miracle which was 
destined in time to save England from the horrors of the French 
Revolution. At least that has been the opinion of some of the 
most reputable English historians who have written since that 
day. 

It is quite outside the design of this book to recite the history 
of the Methodist movement, but it is at least necessary to identify 
the scholastic soil from which it sprang and in which it took root. 
It was inevitable that a highly educated university man, trained 
and steeped in academic lore, by instinct a scholar, and jealous 
for the intellectual integrity of the faith, should at the earliest 
possible moment begin planning schools for his people. I have 
stood in the beautiful chapel at Kings wood, in England, and 
imagination has taken wings at the thought of John Wesley- 
scholar, evangelist, pastor, author, educatorestablishing one of 
the finest schools in the Kingdom, in which the sons of the poorest 
families might have their chance at an education. 

No statistics are available, though it is probably true that Mr. 
Wesley printed and distributed more books on more subjects to 
more people in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales than any 
other person who ever lived. Conspicuous in the equipment of 
the "Foundry," his headquarters in London for many years, was 
the printing plant which provided the books, tracts, pamphlets, 
and periodicals which his preachers numbered first by the 
hundreds and then by the thousands sold and distributed until 
it was said that he "sowed England knee deep with printed mat- 
ter." And, it should be said, every line and paragraph of the 
material which went out from the Wesley presses had first under- 
gone the searching scrutiny of John Wesley, Master of Arts of 
Oxford University. 

The first Methodist congregations in the New World consisted 
of small cells of converts who had, first by one accident and then 
by another, come upon each other in America. They were mer- 
chants, soldiers, officers in the King's army, tradesmen, and restless 
souls who had come to the colonies, for the most part in the hope 
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of bettering their economic situation. Being quite without any re- 
ligious leadership, and enjoying the services of no Methodist pas- 
tors, they gravitated toward these little common centers for mutual 
inspiration, so that almost before they knew it they were develop- 
ing their own leaders. When their numbers had increased to the 
point that they dared to be a bit bold, they began sending en- 
treaties to Mr. Wesley that he send them preachers. 

With the arrival in America of Francis Asbury and Thomas 
Coke, the Wesleyan tradition began to flower in its richest and 
most variegated form. Both men were well educated Asbury self- 
educated and Coke from Oxfordthoroughly committed to high 
standards of scholarship and devoted to books. Almost from the 
first day of their ministry in the New World, they began to lay 
upon the young colonial preachers the necessity that they too 
should be faithful students. Dr. Coke left for other fields after a 
relatively short period of time, but Francis Asbury gave to the 
American Church his whole life literally his whole life. Unmar- 
ried, and without even a permanent headquarters through many 
years of his ministry, he rode tens of thousands of miles up and 
down the continent, his saddlebags packed with books. Having 
enjoyed the blessings of an education, and sensing the need of a 
trained ministry, he made one of his earliest projects the establish- 
ment of a college. This dream he kept before the eyes of the Meth- 
odists in season and out. 

The Peace of Paris, signed by the representatives of the British 
and the American governments on Sept. 3, 1783, did more than 
merely bring actual hostilities to an end. It had the effect of 
severing all legal ties between the colonies and England for all 
Americans. This, in turn, gave the victory to those Methodists who 
had been clamoring for years for a completely independent Ameri- 
can Methodist Church. In a conference which convened in the 
city of Baltimore on Christmas Day, 1784, to which delegates came 
representing the little churches all up and down the Atlantic 
coast, there was set up the organizational structure for the de- 
nomination. This gathering, known as "the Christmas Confer- 
ence," saw the birth of American Methodism as an organized 
body of Protestantism. 
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One of the first actions of the Christmas Conference was the 
order to provide for the establishment of a Methodist college to 
which was to be given the name Cokesbury (a combination from 
the names Asbury and Coke), and which was to be located in 
Abingdon, Maryland. The extreme poverty of the Methodist 
people after the Revolutionary War made the project an ex- 
tremely difficult one, but an imposing building was finally erected 
and classes assembled. When fire destroyed the structure a short 
time afterward, it was impossible to rebuild because of the lack of 
funds, and it was not until some time later that a new beginning 
was made. The significance of the incident, however, lies in the 
fact that one of the first interests of the infant church was that of 
higher education, an interest that has never waned. 

In the present-day organizational structure of The Methodist 
Church, the second largest board is the Board of Education. Its 
vast responsibility is allocated to three divisions, each of which is 
organized for the performance of a specified group of functions. 
There is (1) the Division of Educational Institutions, (2) the Divi- 
sion of the Local Church, and (3) the Editorial Division. 

According to the definition in the Discipline, the Division of 
Educational Institutions "shall represent The Methodist Church 
in all activities connected with secondary, higher, and theological 
and ministerial education. It shall have advisory relationship to 
all universities, colleges, schools, theological schools, and Wesley 
Foundations affiliated with The Methodist Church" (Discipline, 
p. 338). 

In describing the work of the Division, the Discipline goes on to 
say that the objectives shall be "(a) to develop an educational plan 
and purpose which shall definitely relate the educational institu- 
tions to the church; (b) to foster within these institutions the 
highest educational standards and soundest business practices; (c) 
to create and maintain an atmosphere in the institutions conduc- 
ive to the development of a Christian philosophy of life to the 
end that all members of the college and university communities 
may possess a knowledge and understanding of the Christian 
faith, and that students may emerge from their educational ex- 
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periences prepared to witness to the gospel in every area of life" 

(Discipline, p. 338). 

The Division of Educational Institutions is divided for admin- 
istrative purposes into two sections, one of which is responsible 
for the supervision of the training of ministers, to which some 
attention was given in Chapter Five. The other, known as the sec- 
tion on Secondary and Higher Education, is responsible for carry- 
ing out the objectives of the Board among the universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges, and secondary schools affiliated with The 
Methodist Church. 

As this chapter is being written there are nine universities, ten 
theological schools, sixty-nine colleges, eighteen junior colleges, 
seven secondary schools, one medical college, one School of Busi- 
ness and Electronics, and one college affiliated with a state uni- 
versity, all related to the Methodist Church and under the over- 
sight of the Board of Education. At the same time plans are going 
forward aimed at the establishment of a new four-year college em- 
powered to grant the A.B. degree in Alaska. It will be, when it 
opens its doors for enrollment, the only other school so empowered 
in the territory besides the territorial university. 

In the year 1892 the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, meeting in Omaha, Nebraska, took action establish- 
ing the University Senate which was to be the standardizing and 
accrediting agency of the church. The duty of this body was to 
standardize the work of the various schools and colleges affiliated 
with the church and to grant accreditation to those able to qualify 
under the standards set up. This was three years before the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was organ- 
ized, so that the honor of having been first to provide for such 
standardization and accreditation in the United States must go to 
the Methodists. In 1939 the Uniting Conference recognized the 
University Senate as the official agency in the field and gave it 
permanent official status. It acts as a consultant and counselor on 
all educational matters to all institutions related to the church, to 
the Annual Conferences, and to the Board of Education. No 
young man, for example, can be accepted for ordination by any 
Annual Conference who is not a graduate of some institution ac- 
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credited by the University Senate, or of a college of which it has 
approved. 

In addition to those schools operating under the general direc- 
tion of the Board of Education, two colleges, five junior colleges, 
and eleven secondary schools are operating under either the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service or the National Division of 
the Board of Missions. 

The most recent statistics available at the time of writing this 
chapter (for the school year of 1952-53) indicate that in all educa- 
tional institutions operating under the supervision of the Board of 
Education inside the United States, there was a total enrollment 
of 192,913 students, that they were being instructed by 9,603 
faculty persons, and that they were attending classes in buildings 
valued at $389,020,443, the total collegiate operations deriving 
some support from endowment funds which totalled $291,706,822. 
The total amount expended in the course of the year for operating 
expenses was $140,641,382, and 9,144,090 volumes were on the 
shelves of the various libraries. 

In Chapter Four I described the help I received while in college 
when it became possible for me to borrow a small amount from 
the "Children's Day Fund," with which to tide me over a crisis. 
In the course of the years this has taken on the name of "Student 
Loan Fund," and has been built up until it amounts to $5,002,- 
490.40, plus an endowment which amounts to $1,384,375.00. The 
interest on these two funds is $185,213.70 which, together with 
the collections taken in the churches, made available for student 
assistance in 1952-53 (the last year for which complete totals were 
available) the sum of $458,738.67. Of this $320,1 15 was loaned to 
1,670 students and $138,623.67 was granted to 381 young people 
in the form of scholarship awards. The National Methodist 
Scholarships are made available out of the Student Day collec- 
tions, which in 1954 amounted to $195,628.98. This money made 
it possible to award scholarships to 450 students entering college 
in the fall of 1954. 

To get a complete picture of the educational interests and in- 
vestments of The Methodist Church, it is necessary to add to the 
foregoing figures the statistics concerning those institutions operat- 
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ing overseas under the direction of the Division of World Missions 
and the Woman's Division of Christian Service. These have no 
connection with the Board of Education and their educational 
standards must vary from country to country. Many schools over- 
seas are maintained only for the work in the elementary grades. 
When all the facts are in, however, the contribution the denomi- 
nation is making to higher education the world around is impres- 
sive and indicates a profound concern over this phase of Christian 
culture and civilization. 

In sketching any picture of the educational work conducted 
overseas under the auspices of The Methodist Church, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the fact that a very great many of the insti- 
tutions are operated on a cooperative basis, with several boards 
sharing in the expense and in fixing administrative policies. The 
Board of Missions reported to the General Conference of 1952, 
however, that it was contributing to or maintaining nine universi- 
ties, 18 colleges, 260 high schools, 90 professional schools and 
elementary schools literally by the hundreds. 

In addition, the two boards (Division of World Missions and 
Woman's Division of Christian Service) were operating 50 hos- 
pitals which were, almost without exception, training nurses, 30 
clinics which were doing an educational work, three medical 
schools, 25 training schools for nurses, and several leprosy centers. 

The Woman's Division of Christian Service assumes the com- 
plete responsibility for operating a college for women in Japan, 
and six junior colleges in Latin America, Japan, and southern 
Asia. In addition, it joins with other boards in operating nearly a 
score of other institutions. 

Twenty-seven theological schools in Africa, Europe, Asia and 
Latin America derive their entire support from Methodist sources, 
with the exception of five which are operated on a cooperative 
basis with other denominations. 

That aspect of the work of the Board of Education which is 
most intimately related to the average member of the church is 
directed by the Division of the Local Church, whose duties are 
defined in the Discipline as follows: "(It) shall develop a compre- 
hensive and unified program of Christian education which shall 
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lead to a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, the Christian religion, 
and the Christian Church. It shall provide for worship, fellowship, 
study and service, including social, recreational, evangelistic, and 
missionary activities, and education in the Christian way of life" 
(p. 351). In addition, the Division is expected to provide guidance 
for local churches in building and equipping plants for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Methodist youth between the ages of twelve and twenty-three 
are organized under the name of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
In addition, there is an organization known as the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth which is designed more particularly 
for college students, though not strictly limited to that group. The 
description of the work and activities of these groups will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter Sixteen; they are mentioned here only because 
they represent one phase of the work of the Local Church Di- 
vision. 

The third Division of the Board of Education is known as the 
Editorial Division, this being the official body responsible for 
production of all curriculum materials approved by the Board of 
Education for publication and distribution. This group employs 
an elaborate staff of editors, assistants, special writers, secretaries, 
and research specialists in the task of producing the tens of 
thousands of tons of literature used by the nearly 40,000 Sunday 
Schools of the denomination. A more detailed report of this work 
will appear in Chapter Thirteen. 

One of the unique activities of The Methodist Church in the 
field of education is known as the Wesley Foundation Movement, 
an enterprise designed to serve students in tax-supported institu- 
tions or other similar schools which are without religious affilia- 
tion. Because this is so intimately related to the youth of the 
church, the description of its activity and organization is likewise 
to appear in Chapter Sixteen. 



TWELVE 



A CHURCH WITH MORAL CONCERN 



THE CLASS had only well started when a messenger arrived at 
the door asking for me to report to the president's office. It 
was my freshman year in college and any summons under such 
circumstances sounded ominous. But I was utterly unprepared for 
the shock that awaited me. My father had been killed in an acci- 
dent at the mill! 

In that year the laws on the statute books of the state of Kansas, 
as was the case in almost every other state of the Union, made little 
or no provision for the protection of life in factories. Dangerous 
machines operated without safety devices; open pits were left un- 
guarded; belts and wheels whirled and spun in the open; every 
worker was expected to assume responsibility for his own safety. 
No one had witnessed the accident; but from those few facts we 
were able to verify, it appeared that father had fallen into a series 
of whirling shafts and had been literally beaten to death within 
seconds. 

His employer was a gentle kind of man, generous in all his re- 
lations with his employees, and considerate above the ordinary 
standards of the times. His mill was equipped with the average 
safety devices, and whatever laws there were on the statute books 
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had been honestly observed. Moreover, the utmost of goodwill 
characterized all the relations between my father and his boss, and 
that same attitude prevailed between the two families. 

It was neither the custom nor the conscience of the time for 
employers to assume any responsibility for their employees who 
suffered from industrial accidents. All industry operated under an 
extremely free enterprise system, in which every man assumed 
complete responsibility for himself, and no one was really held 
responsible for any misfortune that overtook any other person. My 
father's boss was terribly distressed over the accident. He called on 
my mother and expressed genuine sympathy in a beautiful, 
though perhaps a little awkward, fashion; and when my brother 
and I went to the mill two days after the funeral to gather up our 
father's tools, the boss spoke to us in the tenderest way of his 
respect and affection for John Smith, his miller. 

It never occurred to anyone that the boss was under any further 
obligations, of either Christian charity or courtesy. He was by no 
means a rich man, so that the fact that he provided no compensa- 
tion for my mother, and the further fact that he made no offer to 
bear any part of the hospital or funeral expenses, occasioned no 
surprise and aroused no animosity on the part of any of us. That 
sort of thing was not done at the turn of the century in Kansas. 
There were no labor unions organized in any industry (Kansas was 
not an industrial state) to voice the demands of the workers, no 
politicians made any effort to woo the labor vote, and no voice 
sounded from any pulpit crying out for justice. 

One week after the funeral the insurance check from the lodge 
arrived in the mail, and mother and I sat down to reckon up the 
situation. The hospital, doctor's, and funeral bills ate up the first 
$1,000 of the $2,000 insurance money. The next $200 went to pay 
off the mortgage (which had stood as long as I could remember) on 
the little cottage and its few surrounding acres. A year later the 
property sold for $500. Mother was therefore left with a total of 
$800 cash, a tiny house, and broken health which made further 
earning impossible. Fortunately, I was self-supporting, and at the 
age of seventeen I was capable of earning a rather good living for 
both of us at my trade of sign painting. Except for my dream of 
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college we might have looked out on the world with at least a 
degree of equanimity. 

When all the bills had been totaled and all our known resources 
estimated, we balanced the account and with a prayer of gratitude 
to a merciful God for the fact that at least we were out of debt 
(perhaps the only family so well situated in all the neighborhood), 
we kissed one another goodnight and each went off to bed. But as 
for me, there was no sleep. 

For hours I lay considering the situation in the light of a set of 
ideas which were entirely new to me. I had never heard of work- 
ingman's compensation laws, of industrial insurance, or of em- 
ployer's liability. But as my youthful mind wrestled with the 
facts, I found myself driven back to what seemed to me an entirely 
original conviction. "There ought to be a way," I said, "by which 
the responsibilities in such situations could be spread out among 
all those concerned. There is something unjust in the way all this 
crushing load has fallen upon my mother/' I did not have a plan; 
I could not think that far. But the injustice of the case lay heavily 
upon my soul without producing rancor, and I determined that if 
the time ever came that I could throw in any weight on the side of 
justice in such matters, all my weight would go in that direction! 
But it never occurred to me that my church would ever offer me 
any opportunity in that regard. No one with whom I had ever 
come in contact up to that time had ever suggested that the 
Church should concern itself with such matters. 

There was, however, a spirit of ferment in the times at the turn 
of the century. Spiritual adventurers like Washington Gladden, 
Frank Mason North, Jacob Riis, Theodore Roosevelt, Jane 
Addams and Walter Rauschenbusch were crying out with some- 
thing of the passion of Amos, the Old Testament prophet, against 
abuses prevalent in the industrial life of the nation in an effort to 
identify good religion with the cause of social justice. Here and 
there the Protestants were opening "institutional churches" in 
slum areas in great cities, and Protestant leaders were beginning 
to talk about the "seven-day-a-week church program." In 1907 
(two years after my father's death) a little group of Methodists 
wrote the first "social creed of the church, 1 ' and in 1908 the state 
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of Oregon enacted the first minimum wage law for the protection 
of women in industry. 

In that same year 1908 I was accepted "on trial" in a Methodist 
Annual Conference and launched out upon my course of home 
study in preparation for my ordination. Among the books I was 
expected to read and upon some of which I was to be examined, 
were newly published volumes dealing with the relation of the 
Christian Gospel to the social and economic relations of the life of 
society and the life of the individual. The fact that they were as- 
signed to me by the highest authority of my church its General 
Conferencewas sufficient to incite me to plunge into a study of 
economics and sociology with great eagerness. There was some- 
thing very thrilling about the discovery that my Christian faith 
was related to grass-roots problems as well as to the eternities. It 
was very reassuring to discover that I was to be a minister of the 
Gospel in a church that was gripped by a profound moral concern. 

My graduate studies in the field of economics unearthed for me 
a series of facts which gave me an entirely new concept of the 
moral and social significance of the Wesleyan Revival and its 
effect upon the life of the common people. I discovered, for ex- 
ample, that Tom Sadler had arisen from a Methodist penitent's 
altar to return to the English House of Commons, there to intro- 
duce the first law ever enacted for the protection of English factory 
children. I also discovered, quite to my amazement, that a large 
percentage of the first leaders and organizers of the English trades 
unions were Methodist local preachers. I had known, in a general 
sort of way, that as a university student Mr. Wesley had preached 
to, and labored among, prisoners in the jail at the edge of the town 
of Oxford, only a little more than half a mile from the college in 
which he was enrolled. I had not known, however, about the in- 
human conditions that had existed in British mines, for example; 
of the women who had worked in those mines stark naked for 
months at a time drawing cars of ore like mules hitched to carts, 
never seeing sunlight; nor had I known the unhappy fate that 
awaited those unfortunates who found themselves thrust into 
English jails for debt. I had read the story of the tears that had 
washed great furrows down the dirty cheeks of British colliers 
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when John Wesley preached to them from Hanham Mount about 
the love of God; but I had never realized the desperate poverty 
and the abysmal ignorance of the converts he made among them 
declassed people whom he organized into "societies" and whom 
he educated in morals, faith, and even in simplified economics 
and household management. It came to me as something of a 
shock to discover that the earliest Methodist preaching had dealt 
very intimately with the economic circumstances in the midst of 
which plain people lived during the late years of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

It is no part of the purpose of this chapter to give a history of 
the development of the spirit of social concern within the Method- 
ist Church. I must content myself with describing in the briefest 
possible fashion those official organizations of the denomination 
which have developed for the purpose of expressing that concern 
and making it effective. 

In the year 1900 Morgan Memorial Methodist Church, in 
Boston's south end, was served by a brilliant young doctor of 
philosophy by the name*of Edgar J. Helm. Coming out of the 
university with a dazzling scholastic record and exalted ideas of a 
ministry which would include much scholarly research, academic 
activity, and perhaps some small fame as a philosopher, he had 
been assigned to one of the most heartbreaking pastorates in all 
New England. Everywhere about his little church the people were 
living in wretchedness and squalor. Crime of all kinds was ram- 
pant. The little children of the neighborhood were literally born 
into sin. 

The young scholar was an extremely practical person. As a 
matter of fact, he had been offered one of the most attractive pul- 
pits of the denomination in New England. In spite of his academic 
interests and almost before he had his philosophy library un- 
packed and on the shelves of his shabby little study, he found 
himself immersed in the problem of helping desperate people 
keep body and soul together. Shaking himself free from the con- 
straining influences and complacency of his scholasticism, he 
began gathering up old clothes in the better residential districts 
and employing women of his neighborhood at the task of repair- 
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ing and remodeling them for the use of the poor. With his own 
hands and quick wit, he taught them simple trades. It was not 
long before all the city knew about the "preacher with the gunny 
sack/' and this was the beginning of Goodwill Industries. 

Organized in 104 cities, employing 22,241 handicapped people 
annually, operating on a national budget of $19,204,323, the 
Goodwill Industries are today one of the most successful social 
agencies operating anywhere in the field of religion. As the organi- 
zation grew it became necessary to limit its services to those who 
are unemployable in standard factories and plants because of 
physical disabilities of one sort or another. Its motto, "Not Charity 
but a Chance/' and the $13,401,048 paid out in a single year in 
"opportunity wages" represent the difference between beggary and 
self-respecting independence in thousands of instances. In millions 
of homes across the nation, "Goodwill Bags" are a part of the 
standard equipment. Into these all manner of old clothes and 
other cast-off materials are deposited, to be repaired, sold, or dis- 
tributed, and thus to furnish employment to the handicapped of 
the nation. 

George Whitefield, one of John Wesley's colleagues in the early 
Wesleyan Movement, spent considerable time in the American 
colonies during the years previous to the Revolutionary War, in 
the course of which he took great interest in the establishment of 
orphanages. Bethesda Home, which stands on the lovely campus a 
few miles out from the historic city of Savannah, Georgia, was 
launched in the year 1740 and continues to serve orphaned boys 
to this day, though it has never been a Methodist institution in 
any legal sense of the word. Transferring his interests and activi- 
ties to Philadelphia, Mr. Whitefield (who had been one of the 
members of the original Holy Club at Oxford University) under- 
took some years later to establish an orphanage in the Lehigh 
Valley for the purpose of providing care for orphaned Negro 
children in particular. A group of German Moravians, who were 
being evacuated from the Georgia colony, was employed to erect 
the building in what is now Nazareth, Pa.; but after having 
worked for some months, they were ordered off the premises fol- 
lowing an argument between Mr. Whitefield and Peter Boehler 
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on the subject of predestination, the building being finished later 
by other workmen. With the passing of the years, however, it has 
come back into the possession of the Moravian church and is used 
today as a home for retired missionaries of that denomination. 

Although none of Mr. Whitefield's charitable institutions were 
any part of the early Methodist program, they set a precedent 
which Methodists were quick to appropriate, because of cer- 
tain affinities between the work of the Wesleys and Whitefield. 
Today there are organized under the Methodist name 43 orphan- 
ages, 68 homes for the elderly, 72 hospitals, and 15 other institu- 
tions of a benevolent character which represent a total investment 
of $268,945,384 including endowment. 

One of the most interesting developments in this field is repre- 
sented by the Pacific Homes Corporation of Los Angeles, which 
operates a chain of institutions in southern California. The theory 
underlying the operation is a rather simple one. With the increase 
of longevity on a national scale and with the heightened interest 
in old-age pensions and similar plans, there is an evident need for 
a Christian program in behalf of those who have arrived at that 
advanced age where they cannot reasonably expect to assume the 
responsibilities of self-care. There are tens of thousands of such 
people who are quite able to pay any necessary expenses, but for 
one good reason or another they cannot trust to relatives or 
friends, and probably should not. As one aged woman put the 
matter, "I have been a godly woman all my life, and I have served 
the Church with every skill and ability I have had. I feel that 
the Church is now under as much obligation to provide me with 
a Christian home in my advanced years as it would be in the case 
of another woman who has no means with which to provide for 
her care. I have sufficient funds to pay for such care rather gener- 
ously, and I am willing to do so, if the Church will make such 
care available to me on a Christian basis/' 

In providing homes for such, The Methodist Church has de- 
veloped the Pacific Homes Corporation. It operates under the 
watchful eye of the Church and the legal supervision of the State 
of California. The "founders fees" paid at the time of entrance 
have been sufficient to erect the buildings, and the "life care" 
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payments provide for the ongoing program. The church has never 
been solicited for any funds, but in twenty years the institution 
(now operating three separate homes) has accumulated property 
and reserves valued at $10,000,000. Two plans have been de- 
veloped for those who seek entrance as residents: (1) some are 
permitted to pay the entire cost of their life care, computed on an 
actuarial basis, in a lump sum, and (2) others whose income is 
derived from annuities, pensions and similar regular payments, 
are received upon the payment of the founder's fee and a monthly 
payment for care. 

This plan is being copied, with some minor variations, by other 
Annual Conferences and other denominations. In fact, it is re- 
ported to be under consideration by lodges, labor organizations, 
and such associations. 

In the state of Virginia The Methodist Church has developed 
a unique plan for providing care for retired ministers and their 
widows. Somewhat in excess of 100 homes have come into the 
possession of the Annual Conference by bequests and other means, 
these being used as homes for clergymen who are no longer able 
to serve as pastors because of advanced age or ill-health. The 
houses are the property of the church and are maintained by 
officers of the Annual Conference assigned to that responsibility. 
Many elderly people take satisfaction in allowing their homes to 
serve thus when they are no longer able to maintain them for 
themselves, or when death has overtaken them. 

By common agreement, the problem of the peace of the world 
is the one problem facing all mankind. With the ushering in of 
the Atomic Age, with the employment of guided missiles, and 
now with the prospect of man-made satellites, humanity must 
find some way to settle international difficulties without resorting 
to war. No church can possibly lay claim to being realistic, or even 
Christian, which is not making a major effort to come to grips 
with the problem of peace. 

In describing the field and the functions of the Methodist Board 
of World Peace, the Discipline (p. 389) says: "It shall be the pur- 
pose of the Board of World Peace to advance the interests of the 
Kingdom of our Lord through international justice and the spirit 
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of goodwill throughout the world; to endeavor to create the will 
to peace, the conditions for peace, and the organization for peace; 
and to organize effective action in the Church for the advancement 
of peace." 

Membership on the Board is by election from the various juris- 
dictions, and consists of bishops, ministers, laymen, and youth. 
Through the Church press, by means of seminars held across the 
nation and of other media of education, the Board undertakes 
to keep the Church informed concerning matters pertinent to the 
cause, and on occasion undertakes to represent what it believes to 
be Methodist opinion to those in official positions in the Gov- 
ernment. 

As has already been said, a little group of Methodists wrote 
the first "social creed for the churches" in 1907. This pronounce- 
ment, slightly revised, became the "creed" for most of Protes- 
tantism when the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America (now known as the National Council of Churches) took it 
over. The General Conference of 1952, as a result of considerable 
agitation throughout th^ denomination, rewrote it again without 
making any substantial changes and without in any way altering 
its basic philosophy. 

In order "to implement the actions of the General Conference 
and of the Methodist Social Creed; to make available to the 
church membership resource material relating to the field of 
social and economic relations; to respond to requests of local 
church groups for information and guidance; to encourage and 
stimulate interest and activity in the relation of the program of 
the church to social and economic problems; to establish 'service 
projects' where Methodist youth may render Christian service 
and express their Christian convictions in pioneering and other 
endeavors at home and abroad, co-ordinating such work with 
other agencies of the church and to work with other agencies in 
stimulating social thinking and action," there was organized 
the Board of Social and Economic Relations (see Discipline, p. 
391). As in the case of the Board of World Peace, this Board is 
also composed of bishops, ministers, laymen, and youth elected 
on the jurisdictional basis. 
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The problem of alcohol and alcoholism has been a matter of 
major concern to Methodists from the earliest years of their 
church. To the Board of Temperance has been assigned the re- 
sponsibility of representing Methodist opinion and opposing the 
sale and use of intoxicants in the following terms: "by promoting 
an intensive educational program, including publication and 
distribution of literature, voluntary total abstinence from all in- 
toxicants and narcotics; to promote observances and enforcement 
of constitutional provisions and statutory enactments which sup- 
press the traffic in alcoholic liquors and in narcotic drugs; and to 
aid and promote such legislation in townships, counties, villages, 
cities, states, and throughout the nation and the world. It shall be 
the object and duty of this board also actively to seek the suppres- 
sion of salacious and corrupting literature and degrading amuse- 
ments, lotteries, and other forms of gambling, and in every wise 
way to promote the public morals and the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic" (see Discipline, p. 385). 

The Commission on Chaplains represents The Methodist 
Church "in the procurement, endorsement, and general oversight 
of all Methodist ministers serving as chaplains in the Armed 
Forces, Veterans Administration, and federal prisons" (Discipline, 
p. 399). 

When the wide variety of interest and the comprehensive or- 
ganization of effort have been adequately evaluated, it can prob- 
ably be said that no denomination of Modern Protestantism is 
laboring on more fronts for the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven than is The Methodist Church. It is a matter of enormous 
satisfaction to me to think that I am a member of a Church which 
entertains such a vast sense of social concern. To be a minister in 
such a church satisfies, at least in part, the vow I registered with 
God soon after my father's death. 



THIRTEEN 



METHODISM AND PRINTER'S INK 



NO LESS an authority than Benjamin Franklin is responsible 
for the estimate that there never was more than one-third of 
the American colonists definitely in favor of the independence 
cause during the Revolutionary War. Another third was as 
violently pro-British as the liberation party was anti-British. In 
between the two extremes stood the last third a multitude who 
swayed first to one side and then to the other, depending upon 
which way the fortunes of war were running. 

During the period of actual hostilities both sides resorted to 
much violence. Property was destroyed or sequestered, individuals 
and sometimes whole communities were terrorized, sober citizens 
were tried by impromptu courts and imprisoned in many in- 
stances for no better reason than that they held to some kind of 
contrary opinion. It has always been true that wars have been 
followed by waves of hysteria in which the losers have suffered 
variously at the hands of the victors. When Revolutionary hos- 
tilities ceased along the Atlantic Coast, thousands of those who 
represented the landed and propertied interestspeople whose 
fortunes had depended upon the maintenance of law and order 
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and who had been generally friendly to England were rounded 
up and deported to Nova Scotia or shipped off to England. 

In England, John Wesley made no attempt to conceal his 
vigorous opposition to the Colonial cause. In the fall of 1775 he 
published a pamphlet entitled A Calm Address to Our American 
Colonies in which he said, among other things, "Since England 
is finally committed to the struggle, duty demands that loyalty 
shall be uncompromising." The founder of Methodism was, quite 
probably, the most influential individual in England at least so 
far as the common people were concerned, and the publication 
of the little work produced a sensation. In America the Method- 
ists tried to prevent its circulation by burning every copy they 
could get their hands on. Only the fact that their numbers were 
so insignificant, and the further fact that they were scattered 
throughout the thirteen colonies, prevented them from suffering 
seriously. Their weakness proved to be their protection. It became 
necessary, however, for most of the English-born preachers of the 
sect to leave their people shepherdless and return to the mother 
country. Francis Asbury remained at his post but on several oc- 
casions was forced to go into hiding for months at a time. 

Passable roads along the Atlantic Coast were almost non- 
existent in the 1790's. The highway from Boston to New York was 
a possible route even though it was far from comfortable, but 
it was much simpler to go from Philadelphia to New York by ship 
than to face the hardships of overland travel. Obviously it was 
impossible to hold a General Conference of the church and expect 
preachers from the southern borders of Georgia and the northern 
wilds of New England to attend. No plan for a delegated con- 
ference had yet been devised, for no one seemed to think it was 
necessary. All denominational policies were settled by popular 
votes taken in regional conferences usually attended by small 
groups of preachers numbering perhaps as many as twenty. When 
one such conference assembled in the plain little Wesley Chapel 
on John Street, New York, on May 24, 1789, two items of business 
of more than local significance were on the agenda. 

George Washington had taken his oath of office as the first 
President of the United States on April 30, 1789, only twenty-four 
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days previous to the assembling of the Methodist preachers. As 
they invoked the Divine blessing upon their deliberations, he was 
administering the affairs of the infant republic from improvised 
quarters a few squares away. Even as he was delivering his first 
inaugural address, the city was convulsed with hysteria occasioned 
by the fact that the Government was in the process of deporting 
several thousand loyalists to Nova Scotia. Wild charges of dis- 
loyalty were bandied about freely and rumors started without 
provocation. During the course of the Revolutionary War, and 
later, Mr. Washington had used his sternest speech in denouncing 
the loyalists and whether it was true or not, the extremists were 
confident that they had his support even in urging violence. Under 
the circumstances the Methodists deemed it wise, both as an act 
of courtesy and in order to set the record straight, to send mes- 
sengers to Mr. Washington pledging him their support and as- 
suring him of their devotion to the cause to which he had given 
so much and so freely. According to the historian of the time, the 
call was a very amiable affair for all concerned. 

At the same session the little group of preachers was called upon 
to consider a proposal to establish a publishing business which 
would be designed to produce books, tracts, pamphlets, and other 
types of evangelistic and theological material for the infant de- 
nomination. The Wesleyan tradition was strong upon them, 
Francis Asbury having said only a short time before that, next to 
preaching the Gospel, he believed the distribution of the printed 
word was the best means of spreading the Good News. All the 
other conferences, beginning with the one which had been held in 
Georgia some months previously, had approved the plan almost 
unanimously, so that it now remained only for the New York 
group to add its endorsement in order to bring the enterprise into 
being. One extremely difficult problem, however, confronted 
them: how was the enterprise to be financed? 

The monetary affairs of the young republic were in a state of 
complete chaos. The various currencies authorized by the thirteen 
colonies were of variable values. The national currency was not, 
to use the proverbial phrase, "worth a continental." There was 
no national bank; such was to be called into being nearly fifty 
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years later by Andrew Jackson from Tennessee. The Government 
itself had no revenues. It awaited the magic touch of Alexander 
Hamilton. Such banks as there were could not be depended upon 
for any practical assistance, for they were unable and unwilling 
to risk their meager funds in so volatile an enterprise as a church 
printing business. In that extremity a young preacher named 
John Dickins came forward with a proposal. 

John Dickins was one of those remarkable young men who had 
been sent out by Mr. Wesley and who had so thoroughly identified 
himself with the colonial cause that he was accepted as a "patriot." 
In spite of his English background and training he was an Eton 
man he found his way into the American heart and was reckoned 
one of the best preachers among the Methodists. At the Christmas 
Conference of 1784 he had proposed the establishment of the 
Methodist college, it being to his honor that he was the first to 
make such a motion in the first business session of the young de- 
nomination. It was to John Dickins also that the Church must 
give the credit for having suggested the name "Methodist Epis- 
copal Church/' Upon his motion, that designation became offi- 
cial. And in New York he offered to lend to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church the sum of $600 his life's savings, in good coin of 
the realm the same to become the working capital of the newly 
ordered Methodist Book Concern. 

For some time, while serving as the pastor of St. George's in 
Philadelphia, John Dickins had operated a diminutive book busi- 
ness and, though its operations had been extremely limited, had 
accumulated a great deal of valuable experience in the trade. The 
first book to be published under the new authority was entitled 
"An Extract of the Imitation of Christ; or, a Treatise of the Imi- 
tation of Christ, written in Latin by Thomas a Kempis and pub- 
lished by John Wesley, M.A. Philadelphia Printed by Prichard 
and Hall, and sold by John Dickins in Fourth-Street, between 
Race and Arch Streets. 1789." Within the first year of its history 
the Methodist Book Concern also published a new edition of the 
Discipline, Richard Baxter's Saints' Everlasting Rest, and a part 
of John Fletcher's Checks to Antinomianism. These, with a 
hymnal, constituted the year's offerings. The latter book was 
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distributed to the preachers of the denomination on a quota basis 
and they, in turn, were expected to sell them and remit the money 
received to the Book Concern. By this operation the Methodist 
Publishing House of today establishes its claim to being the oldest 
publishing house in America. 

Those early Methodists were a canny crowd in spite of their 
youth, their inexperience in economic matters, and the depressing 
state of affairs throughout the nation. John Dickins, having 
watched Mr. Wesley's publishing business in England and know- 
ing of the rather vast sums he drew from it for the furtherance of 
his total project, was well aware of the fact that, rightly managed, 
the new Methodist Book Concern might conceivably become an 
extremely profitable enterprise. He therefore planned the organ- 
ization with consummate skill and secured the passage of legisla- 
tion which specified that all profits, after operating expenses had 
been provided for and necessary reserves laid aside for the ex- 
pansion of the business, should go for the care of worn-out and 
disabled preachers. In all the more than 165 years of its existence, 
this legislation has never been altered in even the slightest respect. 
There have been years, of course, when no profits have been made, 
but the total amount paid to the superannuates through all the 
years exceeded $15,000,000 by the year 1954, with $500,000 being 
paid annually for this cause. This amount spent for food, medi- 
cine, nursing, clothing, and other comforts is enormous when 
calculated in terms of the aged preachers of the denomination. 

Just as the tradition of Methodism is one of universities, Holy 
Clubs, saddlebags and circuit-riding, so also it is one of books. In 
the course of his long career (he died in his 88th year) John Wesley 
wrote, translated, edited or published more than 400 books, 
brochures, pamphlets, and treatises. One of the most original of 
his works was his translation of the New Testament, a publication 
which, in its day, may be said to have corresponded to Dr. Mof- 
fatt's translation of today. It must still be acknowledged to be one 
of the notable bits of New Testament scholarship to have been 
produced by a Protestant. He would have rejoiced in the publi- 
cation of the modern Revised Standard Version with the heavy 
levy it has laid upon the ancient manuscripts and corrected texts. 
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It is quite beyond the possible limits of one chapter to present 
the history of The Methodist Publishing House (the name 
adopted for the modern establishment at the time of unification 
in 1939) but as one who was intimately associated with it through 
the period of the twelve years which marked its greatest expansion, 
it is possible for me to report certain aspects of its philosophy with 
more understanding than might be possible otherwise. 

From the standpoint of the magnitude of the operations, there 
is nothing in Protestantism that can approximate the day-by-day 
program of The Methodist Publishing House. Two huge printing 
plants, one located in Cincinnati, Ohio, and the other in Nashville, 
Tennessee, employ practically every type of printing machinery 
known to the modern printing craft. The larger of the two the 
Nashville plant is the largest such establishment operated by any 
church in America, and the largest plant devoted to printing of 
any kind south of the Mason and Dixon's line. In the combined 
operations of the two plants a total of three carloads of paper may 
be said to enter the presses in the morning and emerge as books, 
magazines, and other types of periodicals in the evening. Besides, 
every type of printed material used in the modern church school 
is produced at one or the other of the two plants. 

In providing lesson material for the approximately 40,000 Sun- 
day Schools of the denomination during the year 1953-54, The 
Methodist Publishing House printed and distributed thirty-four 
publications ranging in circulation from 5,593 per issue to 827,- 
264 per issue, the total for all publications being 6,385,343 per 
issue. 

Two denominational papers (one for Negro Methodists), The 
Christian Advocate and The Central Christian Advocate, are pub- 
lished as news-magazines, the former being one of the most widely 
circulated journals of Protestantism. The devotional magazine, 
The Upper Room, which circulates at the rate of 2,500,000 copies 
per issue, is printed on Publishing House presses, though it is 
edited and published by the Board of Evangelism. 

The enormous output of the two great printing plants is dis- 
tnbuted to the churches through the agency of a chain of fifteen 
book- tores ranged across the nation. In J954 the Publishing Agents 
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(the legal title of the executive managers of the business) reported 
sales of $18,258,834.17, of which amount $5,634,849.15 was re- 
alized from the sale of Church-School literature. 

In addition to the publication of various forms of printed 
matter, the Methodist Publishing House maintains a visual-aid 
department, which not only provides the churches with various 
types of film and similar material, but also acts as a distributing 
agent for the entire denomination. It likewise produces a limited 
number of film strips, moving pictures, recordings, and allied ma- 
terials, this being the largest such department in the nation. 

The responsibility for directing the far-flung interests of the 
Methodist Publishing House has been assigned by the General 
Conference to a group known as the Board of Publications. Like 
all the other denominational boards it is composed of lay and 
clerical members in equal numbers, but in 1952 two bishops were 
added to the Board, this being the first time in the history of the 
church that there has been episcopal representation. All members 
serve without compensation, and no person owns any stock or 
derives any dividends in any form. No bonus is ever paid to 
any committeeman. The entire property is owned by The Method- 
ist Church, and all its revenues go into the work of the church. It 
is significant that in the 165 years of its operating history it has 
never received any subsidy of any kind or amount. Its present day 
business valuation of $20,000,000 represents an accumulation 
made possible by the business. Nothing in the law of the church 
makes it possible for the Publishing House to appeal to the 
denomination for assistance in the event of a deficit. 

All editors of the official denominational publications are 
elected by the Board of Publications, including the Book Editor 
who has literary and editorial supervision over all books produced 
by the Methodist Publishing House and bearing its imprint. The 
book publishing department is conducted under the trade name 
of Abingdon Press, a name known 'round the world wherever 
superior books in the field of religion are sold. 

As an attestation of the quality of Abingdon publications, out 
of fifty books selected by the religious Round Table of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1953, seven bore the imprimatur of 
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the Methodist Publishing House; and of the twenty-five selected 
for the 1954 Protestant Lenten Reading List, three were Abingdon 
titles. Six others were placed with book clubs which featured re- 
ligious primary selections. A comparison for the record of 1953 
with the records for the twenty years previous shows that it is 
typical. 

The most ambitious of all Abingdon projects, as indeed one 
of the most impressive contributions of all American publishers 
of religious books, was the launching in 1952 of The Interpreter's 
Bible. When completed in the spring of 1957, this great work will 
consist of twelve volumes which will give a verse by verse com- 
mentary on the entire Bible, and will represent the best scholar- 
ship in that field in the Protestant world. 

The editorial board of The Interpreter's Bible is headed by 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, formerly pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York City, and currently at Harvard 
University. Interdenominationally representative, this board has 
given detailed and concentrated attention to the production of 
the commentary through a period of more than ten years. As- 
sociated with it have been thirty-six of the leading scholars of 
Europe and America who have served as consultants. In addition, 
there have been enlisted throughout the English-speaking world 
124 exegetes and expositors who can almost be said to represent 
the Who's Who of Biblical scholarship. 

Acclaimed by reviewers on both sides of the Atlantic as "the 
greatest work of this or any other century," and "without an 
equal," this new commentary is to be found on the shelves of 
preachers' libraries throughout the United States and Canada; 
and in its circulation elsewhere in the English-speaking world, it 
is limited only by the general monetary circumstances which pre- 
vent the free flow of goods, books included, across many interna- 
tional boundary lines. Some concept of the magnitude of the 
work may be gleaned from the fact that the initial expenses for 
manuscripts, editorial supervision, type composition, and plates 
(not including paper or printing and binding costs) amounted to 
$636,359, which means that three-quarters of a million copies (in- 
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dividual vofumes) had to be sold before those costs could be 
recovered. 

The real value of the commentary cannot be estimated in terms 
of dollars and cents, of course, but instead in the contribution it 
is making to the interpretation of the Word of God which the 
preachers present to their people when they stand in their pulpits 
on the Sabbath. As one bishop expressed it, "The Interpreter's 
Bible has lifted the level of preaching all across the Church." In 
the twelve volumes will be found the richest treasures of the 
Scriptures as they have been unearthed by consecrated scholars 
of all faiths but especially of Protestantism. In them for the first 
time in their fullest form, the preacher has before him great stores 
of detailed information gleaned from the ancient manuscripts, 
archaeological researches, and scholarly investigation. 

The first General Conference of the united Methodist Church, 
meeting in Atlantic City in 1940, ordered the publication of one 
official denominational publication to be known as The Christian 
Advocate, together with a special periodical designed for Negro 
members which was to be known as The Central Christian Ad- 
vocate. These were to be the successors of eight official periodicals 
previously published in the interests of the three merging de- 
nominations. 

There were those who strongly advocated multiple publications 
in order to achieve what was called "a clash of opinion" inside 
the church, it being argued that such a "clash" was needed to stir 
the denomination to thought and action. I am of the firm convic- 
tion, however, that the final unanimous vote to establish a single 
periodical was one of the wisest actions taken during that historic 
session. The paper became the one common voice of the denomi- 
nation, reaching into every section of the Church and of the 
world in which it labored. 

The initial years are critical years in any unification movement. 
Early impressions have great survival powers, and it was therefore 
highly important that those first impressions of the united Church 
should be favorable. To have begun the life of the merged 
Church in the midst of a "clash of opinion" could have jeopard- 
ized the entire structure. When 8,000,000 Methodists came to- 
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gether representing three distinct traditions, they brought with 
them to the united Church a mass of preconceptions and miscon- 
ceptions. There were literally millions of Methodists north and 
south, east and west who had never come into contact with their 
fellow Methodists from any other section of the denomination 
than their own. Customs, manners, orders of worship, doctrinal 
emphasis, pulpit styles, theological concepts, social usages, and 
half a hundred other patterns varied widely. A small group of 
leaders had come to know each other and to work together in 
complete undersanding, but the multitudes of the membership 
were strangers to one another. The Christian Advocate became 
the one agency capable of introducing the people across the 
tangle of lines which separated them. From the first hour when 
1 assumed any responsibility for the paper, I conceived it my duty 
to make unification a success insofar as my powers and opportuni- 
ties made possible. 

In the course of the next few years I literally lived on trains 
and planes, visiting every state in the Union and speaking to 
practically every Annual Conference. I wrote my editorials in 
air terminals, union stations, on Pullman coaches, and in the 
stratosphere, sending them back to the office by wire. In the 
meantime I sat in the parsonages of circuit riders, I preached 
at crossroads and in great metropolitan pulpits, in Negro camp 
meetings and in universities all in an effort to know the mind 
of John Q. Methodist. 

It was midmorning on the 25th of August, 1940, when I was 
informed that I had been elected editor of The Christian Advocate 
by the Board of Publications. An hour later I was invited to 
appear before that body of devoted churchmen to be officially 
installed in my duties by the chairman of the Board. In presenting 
me, he said, "You have been elected to what many of us believe 
to be the most critical, delicate, and responsible post open to any 
man in The Methodist Church. We want you to believe, and to be 
constantly assured, that you have at your back the confidence and 
loyalty of this entire organization, and at the same time we want 
to assure you that you are to have complete liberty of speech and 
freedom of expression through the columns of the paper. No one 
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nor any of us will ever seek to serve as your censor, though all 
will reserve the right to judge. You must answer to your own 
conscience and abide by your own judgment. You are a free man. 
God bless you." 

Then followed the usual felicitations, an interview with the 
press, congratulations from well-wishers and some exploding flash 
bulbs. After that there was an extended conference with the two 
publishing agents who were to be the business managers and pub- 
lishers of the paper. Both of them were men who had had long 
and intimate experience in the publishing field and who again 
assured me that I was a free man, so far as any dictation from the 
business office might be concerned. Before the day was over, at 
least half a dozen aspirants for editorial posts had to be seen. Late 
that night I retired to my room but not to sleep. 

The field of journalism was not entirely new to me. From the 
time I was eleven years of age I had been "writing for the papers." 
Some work on the daily paper of the college town had supple- 
mented my slender income when a student. Correspondence for 
a string of eastern papers *had augmented my salary during my 
circuit-riding days. For almost twenty years I had contributed a 
feature to a long chain of daily newspapers through a major syn- 
dicate. For five years I had served as an editorial writer on a large 
metropolitan daily while also serving as the pastor of a church. 
In a small way I had served as a foreign correspondent. For more 
than twenty years 1 had been a contributor to the Church press, 
particularly in the field of Sunday School literature. My type- 
writer had been my constant travelling companion for thirty 
years. But editing an opinion-making journal for 8,000,000 Chris- 
tians who were groping their way through to an entirely new ex- 
perience in Christian churchmanship, was an entirely different 
task one to which no living man had ever been assigned. There 
were no trails to follow, and a telegram from my son heightened 
the sense of responsibility when he said, "Remember, I will be 
reading your editorials twenty-five years from now." 

1 knew every mistake I made would be at the expense of The 
Methodist Church. When the morning sun finally streamed in 
through my hotel window, I had come to a profound discovery: 
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from that day forward I was not to be a free man, as the chairman 
of the Board had promised. Instead, / was the servant of The 
Methodist Church, and bound to it by ties of which I had never 
before been aware. 

One of the first things I did was to resign from a series of com- 
mittees and organizations of which I had been a member. A single 
remark from a friend, and a telegraphed request for a banquet 
address before a pressure group, made it very clear that from that 
day forward I would be sought on many occasions not for myself 
but because I was the editor of The Christian Advocate. What I 
might say would never again be purely personal; in all my utter- 
ances the good name of The Methodist Church would be in- 
volved. 

Concerning the skill with which I served and the contribution 
I may have made, others must be judges; and the reader of these 
pages is probably not interested. But concerning one aspect of 
my experience, I must make a report if I am to bear an honest 
testimony as to why I am a Methodist. 

In spite of the fact that my election to the editorship marked 
my complete identification with the cause of The Methodist 
Church, the chairman of the Board of Publications was right when 
he said, "You are a free man." In those eight exciting and exact- 
ing years, I did enjoy complete liberty of expression. Never once, 
during all that time, did any bishop, board secretary, committee, 
organization, or private individual even suggest any interference 
with my editorial freedom. On only one occasion was I threatened 
with any reprisal, and that was at the hands of a militant protag- 
onist of a doctrinal position who took offense at some opinion 
I expressed in an editorial. I was never subjected to any demands, 
and never arraigned on any charge as a result of some differing 
opinion. 

In my editorials I expressed many opinions which drew sharp 
criticism and in a few cases determined resistance. But I never 
suffered anything even remotely resembling coercion from either 
my professional colleagues or my ecclesiastical associates. The 
publishing agents, let it be remembered, were held responsible 
by the Board of Publications for any financial deficit the paper 
might incur, but never once did they even attempt to influence 
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me for or against a particular editorial policy. My own office 
and that of my staff were as free from pressure from the business 
office as it was humanly possible to be. Having experienced the 
pressures that are always present in the secular newspaper edi- 
torial office, I was able to appreciate the freedom accorded me 
in the religious editorial chair. That was the spirit of Methodism 
during those critical years from 1940 to 1948! Whatever pressure 
groups there are inside the Church today are of more recent 
origin. 

In addition to the official press of Methodism, there are a num- 
ber of publications of a quasi-official character which deserve at 
least brief comment. The World Outlook, the most widely cir- 
culated missions magazine in America, is published by the Board 
of Missions. It is edited with extreme skill and enjoys high rank 
inside and outside the denomination. The Associated Church 
Press has awarded it the highest commendations and awards in 
every field in which it could be said to qualify. Some measure of 
its success can be judged from the fact that it has a cash reserve 
in excess of $100,000. The Methodist Woman, also very ably 
edited, is the official organ of the Woman's Society of Christian 
Service and circulates throughout the world among the women's 
organizations. The Methodist Layman, published by the Board 
of Lay Activities, is a modest news-magazine of pocket size, which 
serves as a house organ for the men's work of the church. The 
Voice serves as the spokesman for the Board of Temperance, 
Shepherds for the Board of Evangelism, and motive is published 
by a department of the Board of Education and circulated pri- 
marily among college and university students. In my opinion the 
one serious gap in the periodical field is the lack of an official 
publication for the youth of the church. Two periodicalsCon- 
cern, a news sheet, and Power, a devotional magazine designed for 
youth are issued by the young people themselves, who deserve 
high praise for their journalistic as well as their editorial offerings. 
I believe, however, the total cause of youth would be better served 
by an official publication which had behind it the authority of 
the church and the vast resources of the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

Also in addition to the official publications of The Methodist 
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Church there is a series of independent and conference organs. 
These are usually designed to serve particular geographical areas. 
Almost without exception they are known as "Advocates," the 
majority being published in the southeastern states where the 
tradition in favor of local periodicals is very strong. Well edited 
in most cases, widely circulated and usually stout champions of 
their local sections, they render a news service to their subscribers 
which no nationally edited denominational organ could hope to 
duplicate. It is inevitable, however, that they should absorb a large 
part of the circulation which might otherwise go to the denomina- 
tional organ. There are those, however, who maintain that the 
total service rendered to the Church is greater in the long run. 

By far the most important group of publications produced by 
the Methodist Publishing House, at least so far as numbers are 
concerned, are those edited under the direction of the Editorial 
Division of the Board of Education for use in the Church Schools 
of the denomination. This editorial organization is one of the 
most creative and influential groups inside The Methodist Church 
and deserves a much more extended discussion than the limits of 
a single chapter will permit. 

Beginning with the teaching pictures designed for use among 
primary children and extending up through the long range of 
interests to the Christian Home, the Editorial Division has 
ordered the publication of no less than thirty-four weeklies, 
monthlies, and quarterlies. The editorial staff engaged in the 
actual editing of the material to be published is chosen by the 
editor of Church School publications who is, in turn, nominated 
by a joint committee composed of members of both the Board of 
Education and the Board of Publication. Acting on this nomina- 
tion the Board of Education elects, subject to the confirmation of 
the Board of Publication. The latter Board fixes his salary and 
approves his operating budget. He then, within the budgetary 
limits fixed, selects his staff. This makes him responsible to the 
Board of Education for matters pertaining to educational stand- 
ards, and to the Board of Publication for publishing and operat- 
ing phases of his work. 

In all fairness it should be said that my testimony concerning 
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editorial freedom, and the complete absence of pressure from 
the business office, prevails concerning the editors of the Church 
School literature. 

Conspicuous in the list of periodicals, most of which are espe- 
cially tailored to the requirements of particular age-groups in the 
Sunday Schools, is a monthly called The Christian Home. Bril- 
liantly edited, beautifully printed, and generously illustrated, this 
magazine enjoys a circulation approaching the 200,000 mark and 
extends considerably beyond Methodist circles. 

The latest in the list of publications is a quarterly entitled 
Mature Years designed for the use of the elderly. There is a rapidly 
developing interest in the aging so that this magazine, exquisite 
from a typographical standpoint, can be expected to establish it- 
self in the favor of the older members of the Church. 

No picture of Methodism's partnership with printer's ink could 
in any way be called complete which did not mention the rather 
extensive publishing interests of the Woman's Division of Chris- 
tian Service and those of the Board of Evangelism. 

The Woman's Division, in promoting its mission-study courses, 
its multifarious missionary activities, and the devotional life of 
Methodist women, has organized an entire department about its 
publishing interests. The printing is done in the plant of the 
Methodist Publishing House at Cincinnati, it being most conven- 
ient to the offices maintained by the women for editing and 
publishing magazines, tracts, booklets, brochures and books for 
study. The Publishing House cooperates in distributing their 
material other than the strictly promotional matter designed for 
the administrative use of the societies. The total of the women's 
work results in the distribution of literally millions of pieces 
of literature every year. 

The Board of Evangelism, an extremely aggressive organization 
of the Church, started out on a publishing program at the time 
of unification in 1939. Beginning with tracts of one kind and 
another, all designed to get the Christian message across to the 
unconverted and the unbelievers, the operation has expanded 
until it now includes three regular publications S/i^p/wds, Tid- 
ings, and The Revival Pu//?if besides The Upper Room. The first 
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is designed for the use of pastors and is aimed to take the place 
of innumerable circular letters. The second and third are pub- 
lished as evangelistic aids. All are intimately related to the 
cause of evangelism. 

As an outgrowth of the tract business, the Board of Evangelism 
has launched out into the business of publishing inexpensive 
books of the paper-bound variety. These are, in most instances, 
related to some phase of evangelism, but actually they represent 
an infringement upon the field supposedly assigned to the Board 
of Publication. The Discipline sets forth the decree of the General 
Conference in rather plain terms: "The Methodist Publishing 
House comprises the publishing interests of The Methodist 
Church/' At the moment both boards are cooperating in a friendly 
fashion, but the whole issue is one which the General Conference 
will be compelled to face eventually. 

The most spectacularly successful publication appearing under 
Methodist auspices is The Upper Room, which began as a more 
or less private venture launched by a secretary of the Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, several years 
before unification. Each page consists of a brief Scripture, a 
prayer, and a meditation provided by a different writer. Designed 
strictly as a devotional magazine, and edited in the spare time 
of the mission secretary, the little magazine caught on from its 
first issue. Within the space of no more than a few months, its 
circulation began to soar. The first General Conference of the 
united church assigned it to the Board of Evangelism but specified 
that its earnings should be kept apart from the regular funds and 
that any profits should be used exclusively for the printing and 
distribution of devotional literature. It maintains its own editorial 
staff, business office, mailing department, and publishing proper- 
ties, and has laid aside a rather sizeable sum as a protective re- 
serve against unforeseen contingencies. It appears every two 
months, circulates at the rate in excess of 2,500,000 copies, is 
printed in numerous foreign editions, and is read around the 
globe. In the years of its existence its material has been written 
by representatives of almost every non-Catholic body in the world 
and it is the most widely circulated Protestant publication in the 
world. 
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One of the very earliest periodicals the young Methodist Book 
Concern published was a magazine devoted to theology, and there 
has been circulated among our preachers ever since that time at 
least one publication aimed at the thoughtful and the scholarly 
reader. Religion and Life, an avowedly "heavy" magazine, carries 
on that tradition today. Its subscription list is small, its editorial 
policy is liberal, its contributors come from all shades of Protes- 
tant opinion, and its readership is limited but probably extremely 
influential. 

Published entirely as a project of the Methodist Publishing 
House, but without General Conference order, is a popular maga- 
zine for preachers called The Pastor. Edited by a young layman 
who is thoroughly schooled in theology as well as in journalism, 
this magazine serves as a compendium of methods, a source of 
information concerning late books, and an inspirational journal 
for the clergy. 

The Methodist Publishing House is The Methodist Church 
engaged in business. Inasmuch as Methodist General Conferences 
have spoken forthrightly on various matters related to labor and 
industry, it is only fair to ask whether or not the Church has 
kept faith with its own pronouncements. In the Cincinnati plant 
all craftsmen are organized, and the plant is a union shop. In 
Nashville, on the other hand, union and non-union members are 
employed without distinction or discrimination. It is an open 
shop. 

The official policy of the Methodist Publishing House can be 
stated very simply. The management believes that the workers 
should decide the issue of closed or open shop, union or non-union 
membership. The employees are free to vote on the matter, and 
the employer exercises every possible caution to protect their 
freedom to vote in order that their decision may be unbiased. On 
a number of occasions votes have been taken inside particular 
departments and on each occasion the vote has been in favor of the 
open shop. 

The Methodist Publishing House, as it stands today, represents 
a merger of the printing organizations of the three denominations 
which entered the merger. Previous to unification each board of 
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managers had undertaken to provide certain benefits for their 
workers and one of the problems faced by the new management 
was to work out some standard system, preserving the best ele- 
ments in the three systems then in use. Not until 1950 did Federal 
Social Security become available to Church agencies. This made it 
necessary for the Methodist Publishing House to devise a program 
which would provide its workers with commensurate benefits on 
a private basis. In 1954 Congress made certain revisions in the 
Social Security program which, after extended study, convinced 
the Publishing Agents that it would be wise to revise the program 
further so as to include Federal Social Security. This plan was put 
into operation on January 1, 1955. The total program currently 
available to the more than 2,000 employees provides life insurance, 
sick benefits, hospitalization coverage, the combined cost of which 
is approximately 12,% of the regular pay roll. This means that 
the program now in effect measures up to the best provisions made 
for workers in any industry in the nation, a fact which should 
afford any Christian a high measure of satisfaction. 

On the fields overseas The Methodist Church is engaged in 
the printing and publishing business in Central Congo, Southern 
Congo, Rhodesia, Southeast Africa, North Africa, Korea, Philip- 
pines, Burma, Malaya, India, Argentina and Uruguay, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Belgium, all these being under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Missions. In addition there are excellent 
establishments maintained in Zurich, Switzerland, and in Frank- 
furt, Germany. The Swiss establishment is one of the most thriving 
enterprises of the kind in the nation. Book stores and printing 
plants of a somewhat lesser magnitude are maintained in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and in Oslo, Norway. 

This, then, is the story of Methodism and printer's ink, in 
sketchiest form. It is a phase of Methodist activity with which 
I have been intimately associated through an extremely interesting 
period of at least fifteen years, both as editor and as publishing 
agent. 

There is a legend tew the effect that on one occasion Martin 
Luther threw a bottle of ink at the devil. The Methodist Church 
is throwing ink at his Satanic Majesty by the tank-car-load. 
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THE METHODIST CHURCH USES 
ITS LAYMEN 



JOHN WESLEY was a loyal son of the Established Church to 
the day of his death. His father was a priest in that church 
throughout his entire lifetime and, though he was never a man 
of commanding influence inside the ranks of the clergy, he never 
deviated from the conventional path in the slightest degree. 
Susannah Wesley, in spite of her natural pride in her two illustri- 
ous sons, was never quite able to rid herself of the fear that they 
might be wandering too far from the established order. It came 
as a terrible shock to John when the justly famous Bishop Butler 
(of Butler's Analogy) ordered all pulpits in the Bristol area 
closed against him, and his expulsion from his father's pulpit was 
one of the heartbreaking experiences of his life. 

One gets the impression from reading Mr. Wesley's Journal 
that he was a very lonely man much of the time, although he 
lived in the midst of crowds. He was shunned by the clergy of 
his day, who feared they might be contaminated somehow by his 
"enthusiasm." In spite of the fact that he participated in the 
services of the Established Church as a worshipper whenever an 
opportunity presented, and that he consistently urged his follow- 
ers to share especially in the service of the Holy Communion, I 
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can find no record of his ever having been consulted by the 
religious leaders of the time, even though he was the best known, 
and perhaps the most popular, Christian of his day. 

Left strictly to his own devices, Mr. Wesley would probably 
have turned to university circles for his personal acquaintances, 
for he was essentially a bookish man who would have reveled in 
intellectual encounters and academic pursuits. The creative cir- 
cumstances of his life, however, compelled him to find his intimate 
friends among laymen, hundreds of whom he trained to serve 
as pastors among his followers, and upon whom he imposed great 
responsibilities. Only in very rare instances did any priest of the 
Established Church appear in his services, unless as a critic or as 
a disturber, and in even rarer instances did any of them participate 
in any of his evangelistic efforts. When he began preaching in the 
fields and on street corners, he closed all the doors of organized 
religion against himself. 

The Moravians, through whose testimonies and spiritual 
guidance Mr. Wesley experienced his own transformation, were 
themselves undergoing a tremendous revival. They had originated 
in Moravia in the early half of the fifteenth century under the 
preaching of John Huss, and had been driven underground by the 
repressive measures which had been leveled against them by the 
Catholic Church. For almost two hundred years the "reform be- 
fore the Reformation" had survived, its fires banked, its leaders 
hounded to earth, and its faith practised in secret. Then, early 
in the eighteenth century, little companies of the faithful man- 
aged to escape to Germany where they found sanctuary on the 
broad estates of Count Zinzendorf, a pious nobleman. Within 
the space of a few years he became their spiritual leader and his 
home, known as Herrnhut, became their capital. On August 13, 
1727, revival fires broke out among them and they became a 
transformed people. 

The Moravian movement as it developed in Germany was 
essentially a lay enterprise. There were among the refugees on 
Count Zinzendorfs estate a number of their clergy who had 
been ordained according to the forms of the sect, but the revival 
was in no sense a clerical affair. Laymen among them dared to 
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have theological opinions of their own, and on more than one 
occasion defied the clergy and met them in argument. 

Almost immediately after having experienced that "strange 
warming of the heart/' Mr. Wesley set out for Herrnhut rather 
confidently expecting he would throw in his lot with the devout 
German pietists, but he was not long in discovering that he 
would be unhappy in any such association. They were a great 
people, and their faith was a very reasurring one, but he could 
not agree with them in a variety of theological matters and, what 
may have been more to the point, he was an Englishman and 
they were Germans. The mental habits of the Moravians, their 
cultural ideals, and even their food made him feel a stranger. 

His brief stay at Herrnhut had at least one great effect on the 
life and mind of Mr. Wesley: he discovered the value of laymen. 
Upon his return to England, as the people began to flock to his 
meetings, he proceeded to organize them, putting them under 
the leadership of men of their own numbers. As rapidly as he was 
able to gather groups of twelve together, he chose one of them 
the most spiritually minded and made him a "class leader." 
The organizational structure was very simple, but it was also 
extremely effective. Each "class" was required to hold meetings 
for the purpose of developing the religious life of its members, so 
that they might think through their own religious problems and 
correct any personal faults of which they might be guilty. Every 
class leader was required to call upon each member of his class 
at least once per month and to make careful inquiry concerning 
his spiritual progress. 

Those class meetings must have been very unusual gatherings. 
Each member was expected to make a clean breast of his spiritual 
experiences, in something not entirely unlike the original 
Buchmanite groups, and any member was at liberty to make sug- 
gestions of the most intimate character. Any information deemed 
sufficiently important was to be passed on to Mr. Wesley or to the 
preacher in charge of the class in the event there was such a one. 
The class leader was expected to advise, exhort, reprove, rebuke, 
or reprimand as he might feel the circumstances warranted. Any 
member failing to attend, for no good reason, was dropped; and 
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thousands suffered that fate in the long years between 1740, when 
Mr. Wesley organized his first class, and 1791, when he passed to 
his rich reward. 

With a hundred such classes organized, it called for no great 
genius to discover those who could be trusted with responsibility 
and with thousands of classes enrolled, it was certain that at 
least a few rare gems would come to light. When it became evident 
to Mr. Wesley that he must have preachers, it was easy to turn to 
his long list of class leaders and choose men who had distinguished 
themselves as persons of piety and parts. 

Within a few months the indefatigable little preacher found 
himself so besieged with requests for preaching that he was com- 
pelled to enlist sympathetic souls to serve as assistants. As the 
movement grew, he began calling on class leaders to assume 
responsibility for leading larger meetings and even preaching to 
the people. To insure the sanity and soundness of their deliver- 
ances, he examined them carefully, corrected them frequently, 
and demanded of them strictly. Many were unlettered men whose 
chief qualifications were faithfulness and integrity. These had to 
be instructed and trained. This called for books, and Mr. Wesley 
therefore began to hunt for suitable texts or write them. Soon 
some of the more acceptable among them began to give all their 
time to the work, traveling about under their leader's direction. 
Thus his staff of preachers came into existence. 

In something of the manner of the first-century Church, Mr. 
Wesley asked one basic question concerning his preachers: "Have 
they had an experience with God?" Once that he could be satisfied 
on that point, he took them where they were and began to train 
them. Some of those whom he commissioned to preach were un- 
lettered men who, like my father, seized every opportunity to 
read, study, and learn. For the guidance and help their leader 
offered they were profoundly grateful and expressed their grati- 
tude in diligence and dependability. Some few who failed to 
develop as students and as careful thinkers, he quickly displaced. 
Those occasional individuals who came from the educated classes 
eventually found themelves entrusted with powers and tasks to 
correspond to their training. All were, however, hand-picked 
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laymen brought up from the "classes" because of their piety and 
their qualities of leadership. 

Francis Asbury was one of John Wesley's preachers who had 
come up through the line. According to the standards of the 
time he was a well educated man, and he had convinced Mr. 
Wesley that he was an administrator who could be trusted. During 
the forty-four years in which he was the leader of the American 
Methodist Church, he transplanted the Wesleyan tradition and 
system to the New World in all essential details. As a consequence 
the pattern of lay leadership took root and became one of the 
characteristic elements of the Methodist movement. 

In his early years (and also for periods in his later years) my 
father was a class leader. As a tiny lad I sat as an eager, though 
not always comprehending, listener while he went around the little 
circle making careful inquiries concerning the spiritual life of his 
class. Then over the teacups, after supper that evening, he would 
discuss the problems of the members of his class with my mother. 
Because she was the daughter of a preacher, he seemed to attach 
great importance to her judgments and opinions. On the 30th day 
of June, 1890, he was licensed to preach as a local preacher (again 
this was in the Wesleyan tradition), and as such he served until 
the whirling shafts at the mill brought his career to a close. Those 
were the days of ungraded roads, wandering trails across the un- 
broken prairies, few bridges, and horseback travel at the rate of 
four or five miles an hour. Yet he ranged the country for as much 
as twenty-five miles in every direction, preaching, exhorting, pray- 
ing and persuading. 

Even as late as my early youth local preachers by the score 
were being used by the Methodist church in Kansas. In fact, in 
those Methodist churches which have followed the English tradi- 
tion (Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, etc.) the local preacher 
continues to be the chief dependence of the Church, and much 
the greatest amount of Methodist preaching is done by him. Some 
of them, in our country in my boyhood, quite without the au- 
thority of ordination, gave all their time to the work and served 
the smallest charges or rode the longest and the hardest circuits. 
Young men looking forward to the ministry as a lifework began 
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as local preachers and, working their way patiently through "the 
Conference course of study," were eventually ordained. I know 
of one such who spent no less than fourteen years in the process 
of getting his final credentials, but he became a very acceptable 
preacher and rendered a service of inestimable value. 

It would be hard to think of an ecclesiastical system more 
perfectly adapted to the American frontier than the Methodist 
plan. The dogged devotion of the early circuit riders to their 
tasks won for them many a bitter compliment, as when a planta- 
tion owner, for example, after surveying a particularly stormy 
night, said, "Nobody but a robber or a Methodist preacher would 
be out on a night like this!" Though life was not easy for anyone 
on the fringes of civilization, the Methodist circuit rider with his 
saddlebags full of books and his heart full of fire rode always 
at the head of the wagon train. By the time more dignified and 
conventional preachers arrived on the scene, he had a Methodist 
church organized and its class leaders appointed. That explains 
the fact that Methodism is especially strong in those sections of 
the country which were settled following 1784. 

During those first early years in England, the Methodist church 
was a preacher's church, as was the Established Church out of 
which it grew. The conferences Mr. Wesley held were always 
strictly ministerial. A few laymen may have attended, but always 
as unofficial observers. The business sessions consisted of a period 
of discussion during which he asked a series of questions and 
wound up answering his own queries. Few matters were ever sub- 
mitted to a vote, and no layman's voice was ever heard in the 
councils of the church. A vestige of this procedure still remains 
in our Methodist practise, as the Annual Conference convenes 
and finds itself faced with a series of questions which must be 
asked and answered for the official records. They establish the 
order of business, although all such matters are now settled by 
popular vote, in most of which the laymen participate by voting. 

The early American tradition followed the Wesleyan pattern 
very closely, but almost from the start there was a demand for 
a greater degree of democracy. The doctrine of the "consent of 
the governed" was one of the dominating political ideas of the 
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time, and it was inevitable that the same thinking should be re- 
flected in Church government. Francis Asbury was a far less 
arbitrary individual than Mr. Wesley, and would have been more 
inclined to look favorably upon the idea of wider participation 
of laymen in the administrative affairs of the Church. He was, 
however, completely devoted to his great leader and held himself 
responsible, to the limit of his ability, for preserving the Wesleyan 
tradition to its last detail. 

By the year 1830 the demand for lay representation had become 
so insistent that the issue could no longer be evaded. A small 
group of the preachers, militantly led, forced the matter to a 
vote in the General Conference and when they were defeated 
they led a considerable number of the membership out to form 
the Methodist Protestant Church a denomination destined to be 
one of the three merging bodies in 1939. But the principle of lay 
representation had been accepted everywhere by that time. It can 
be said today that the laymen stand on a legal parity with the 
clergy in all essential respects. 

In only one particular is this parity subject to any question. In 
the sessions of the Annual Conference, laymen are not permitted 
to vote on those matters related to the ordination and training 
of the clergy. The theory back of this limitation is that questions 
of what may and what may not be adequate training are matters 
which only the clergy are qualified to judge. A somewhat parallel 
situation would exist if laymen were admitted to membership in 
the American Medical Association and were permitted to examine 
young medical candidates on technical matters such as anatomy, 
histology, bacteriology, and internal medicine. The layman may 
have a perfect right to decide for himself who and what a good 
doctor is, but he would not feel competent to pass judgments in 
a field that was strictly scientific. 

The governing body of Methodism that official group which 
has the last word in all matters of law, doctrine, and policy is 
the General Conference which meets quadrennially. It is com- 
posed of an exactly equal number of laymen and of ministers 
from the various Annual Conferences on a numerical basis, the 
total membership of the General Conference being limited to 600 
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to 800. All standing committees are likewise composed of lay 
and clerical members in equal numbers. All permanent boards 
and commissions of the church with two exceptionsthe Board of 
the Woman's Division of Christian Service and the Board of Lay 
Activities are composed of equal representations from the two 
groups. All elected members of the General Conference, whether 
laymen or ministers, have the same rights on the floor, to service 
on boards and commissions, and to committee chairmanships as 
also to all other customary privileges. 

On the Jurisdictional level the same conditions relative to lay 
representation prevail, with laymen and ministers sharing re- 
sponsibility on a complete parity. 

On the level of the Annual Conference an effort has been made 
to achieve equal representation, although there is actually some 
slight discrepancy at this point. All ordained clergymen, for 
example, are members of the Annual Conference whether they 
are serving as pastors or in some specialized classification, such as 
that of a district superintendent, college president, college profes- 
sor, or superintendent of a church-related philanthropic institu- 
tion. Lay members of the Annual Conference are elected on the 
basis of one from each congregation or pastoral charge. Inas- 
much as there are always a si/eable number of preachers in any 
conference who serve outside the regular pastorate, it is inevitable 
that there should be a certain discrepancy in the totals. There is, 
however, no criticism of the system on the part of the laymen. On 
one or two occasions I have suggested, in order to test the rnattei 
out, that the law be changed to make the lay membership in an 
Annual Conference exactly equal to that of the clergy, and in no 
case have the laymen exhibited any interest whatever in the 
proposal. They seem to be completely satisfied with their present 
status. 

Whatever advantage there may be accruing to either laymen 
or preachers in General, Jurisdictional, or Annual Conferences 
is that which quite naturally inheres in personality, parliamentary 
skill, knowledge of the law or facts, or familiarity with procedures. 
In one instance, for example, a highly competent judge was 
elected as a delegate to the General Conference and arrived with 
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a carefully developed statement concerning juvenile crime which 
he hoped to see adopted. Being quite without any familiarity 
with the procedures of the General Conference, he found himself 
completely frustrated in his efforts to get action on his proposal. 
Because his basic idea was thoroughly sound, because he was a 
national authority in the field, and because the matter was one 
upon which the Conference should have spoken with an emphatic 
voice, it was highly important that the matter should not be 
buried in procedures. A veteran parliamentarian took the ques- 
tion in hand, piloting the judge through the proper committees 
so that the matter was finally brought to the floor of the Con- 
ference with a highly effective endorsement back of it and was 
adopted. Four years later the judge appeared again as a delegate, 
and again brought with him a proposal in which the Conference 
was sure to be interested. This time, however, he knew the ropes 
and carried his proposal through without help. 

Something of the same situation exists many times in the 
deliberations of an Annual Conference, with the result that inex- 
perienced members find it difficult to make their voices heard 
or their opinions effective. In an effort to correct this obvious 
weakness, the majority of the Annual Conferences recommend to 
the local churches that their lay delegates shall be elected for a 
four-year term, it being assumed that by the second or third year 
the delegates will be fully competent to register the convictions 
of those they represent and to do it in an effective fashion. 

One of the most effective instruments at the disposal of the 
laymen is their right to submit memorials to the General Con- 
ference on any subject they believe concerns the welfare or the 
efficiency of the Church. This extends to all members of The 
Methodist Church, whether they be lay or ministerial. Any indi- 
vidual (or group of individuals) has the constitutional right to 
draw up a resolution that proposes a new law (or to change an 
old law) and to submit it to the secretary of the General Con- 
ference. That officer gives the memorial a legal number and as- 
signs it to the appropriate committee, making a record of the 
assignment. The committee is then required to investigate the 
matter and take whatever action it deems most appropriate. It 
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may concur in the resolution, or it may vote non-concurrence, but 
in either case it must submit its action back to the General Con- 
ference for ratification. There have been instances in which the 
committees have been overruled, though it usually happens that 
a committee action becomes the final action. When the General 
Conference has acted, however, the secretary makes a record of the 
action; and those w r ho have forwarded the resolution have a right 
to know what disposal was finally made of their proposal. By this 
direct method the humblest Methodist is able to reach clear up to 
the highest law-making body of the Church and get an answer 
from the highest authorities. 

There is a widespread opinion, quite mistaken, that Methodist 
laymen have relatively little to say about the affairs of their own 
local church that "the preacher runs everything." Quite the op- 
posite situation actually exists, however, for the layman is the 
final authority in almost all things local. 

The legal authority for the local church is the Quarterly Con- 
ference, which is required by the law of the Church to meet twice 
per year with the district superintendent, or some ordained elder, 
presiding. Membership in the Quarterly Conference is achieved 
on nomination and election in a congregational meeting, the 
nominations having been submitted by a nominating committee 
of which the pastor is the chairman, the nominating committee 
itself having been already elected. Other nominations may be 
made from the floor and very frequently are. This makes the lay 
membership of the congregation completely responsible for their 
governing board. 

In order to provide for the transaction of interim business, 
the Quarterly Conference may order the organization of an Offi- 
cial Board which becomes thereafter, in matter of fact, the govern- 
ing body. Its members consist of the pastor (or pastors), stewards, 
certain ex-officio stewards, and the legally elected trustees of the 
church property. The program of the church is then organized 
under four commissions: (1) membership and evangelism, (2) 
education, (3) missions, and (4) finance. Other committees to serve 
special interests such as temperance, stewardship, music, race re- 
lations, world peace, etc., may be organized if the board so desires. 
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The primary interest of every congregation is in its pastor, but 
there was a time when bishops appointed men to, and removed 
them from, churches according to their own judgment and with- 
out consulting the local congregations. That is no longer the 
case. Instead, every Official Board is required to have a pastoral 
relations committee which serves as a liaison body for the congre- 
gation, the bishop, and the district superintendent. If any changes 
in the pastoral relations of the church are desired by either the 
pastor or the people, this committee confers with the bishop or the 
district superintendent. In the event the committee members are 
not able to work out a satisfactory adjustment with the district 
superintendent, they have a legal right to carry their case to the 
highest appointive power, which is the bishop. And in the event 
that they feel their constitutional rights have been violated, they 
can even appeal their case to the Judicial Council, which is, in fact, 
the Supreme Court of the Church. Theoretically, at least, every 
appointment of a pastor to a charge is the result of an agreement 
worked out in conference. 

One of the most important boards of the denomination is that 
one known as the Board of Lay Activities, the duty of which is 
thus defined by the Discipline: "to deepen the spiritual life of the 
lay members of the church and to cultivate among them an in- 
creasing loyalty and interest that they may become an active work- 
ing force in each local church" (p. 376). Although it is nowhere 
specified that membership in the Board shall be limited to men, it 
is generally understood that this is the layman's organization of 
the Church. The activities of the Board, general and local, are ex- 
pected to include stewardship, fellowship, evangelism, lay preach- 
ing, circulation of church papers and other Christian literature, 
benevolences, adequate support of the ministry, sound finance 
in the local church, church attendance, men's work, training of 
church officials, the Christianizing of community life, etc. Once a 
year the pastors are asked to surrender their pulpits for the ob- 
servance of Layman's Day. 

One of the interests to which the General Conference Board 
of Lay Activities gives much attention is the organization of 
Methodist Men's Clubs, of which nearly ten thousand have been 
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brought into existence inside the local churches. These clubs, 
usually meeting once per month, have a standard program which 
they are expected to put into operation in behalf of the local 
congregation. 

The Board of Lay Activities publishes a small monthly maga- 
zine called The Layman, which circulates on a low subscription 
basis among the men of the Church, and in which the program 
for the men's work of the denomination is vigorously promoted, 
together with inspirational and devotional articles slanted directly 
at laymen. The publication is attractively edited, of the house- 
organ type, and enjoys considerable popularity. 

In each local congregation there is an officer known as the 
charge lay leader whose business it is to serve as a lay assistant 
to the pastor without salary. It is his responsibility to help 
promote the official program of the denomination in all its 
relationships to the local congregation, including missionary 
giving, personal evangelism, and any denomination-wide financial 
campaigns. 

The Board of Lay Activities is the youngest of the great de- 
nominational organizations and is still feeling its way and estab- 
lishing its traditions. Its executive leadership is vigorous and 
consecrated, but there is still some uncertainty about the precise 
functions of the individual officers particularly at the local 
levels. The success that has attended the effort to organize men's 
clubs is indicative, however, of the opportunities that await the 
Board as it fixes its policies and defines its objectives clearly 
and effectively. 

There is considerable feeling among the laymen, and even 
among some of the clergy, that greater emphasis should be laid on 
the office and function of the local preacher. With the passing of 
the frontier he has gradually gone into a decline in large areas of 
the Church, an unfortunate fate to which a number of causes have 
been contributing factors. In the circuit riding days it was not 
necessary that he carry on an intensive course of home study. If 
he had a dozen sermons, he could use them over and over, and 
by moving from church to church he could survive without being 
compelled to study and enlarge his homiletical stock. With the 
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gradual lifting of educational standards throughout the denomina- 
tion, however, there has been a mounting pressure upon the local 
preachers, a pressure from which they have retreated in con- 
siderable numbers because of preoccupation with personal re- 
sponsibilities. 

Another factor that has contributed to the disappearance of the 
local preacher has been the stabilization of community life. My 
father ministered to unchurched areas, newcomers to the com- 
munity, and that floating tide of population which was inflowing 
upon the west. With the exception of the Pacific Coast states this 
problem no longer prevails, at least not in any acute form. Prot- 
estantism generally is in the process of urbanizing with the advent 
of the good highways and fast transportation. The new residential 
areas about the cities offer some opportunity, but the chance to 
organize new churches and Sunday Schools has greatly declined 
during the last twenty years. 

There is at the present time a course of study which has been 
set up for local preachers and which is designed to give them con- 
siderable training as pastors and preachers. It follows the line of 
the earlier "Conference course of study" through which practically 
all Methodist preachers were required to go a generation or more 
ago, and leads to an ordination. Relatively few men undertake it, 
however, and fewer still persist until they have earned their 
credentials. 

In every Annual Conference there is a committee whose duty it 
is to investigate the qualifications of laymen who offer their serv- 
ices as local preachers. When they have met the requirements, 
they are thereafter listed as supply pastors, or "accepted supplies," 
and may be appointed by district superintendents as part-time or 
even full-time pastors of churches, if no fully ordained member of 
the Annual Conference is available. Every Annual Conference is 
required to fix a minimum salary below which no member can 
be required to serve. In the event that the congregation is unable 
to provide one that measures up to the minimum, whatever it is 
able to contribute must be supplemented from other sources, if 
a member of the Conference is to be appointed, or if a fully ac- 
credited accepted supply is named to serve on a full-time basis. 
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Throughout The Methodist Church there is a sensitive con- 
science upon the part of the clergy relative to the rights and privi- 
leges of the laymen, as there has always been among the laymen a 
profound respect for and an appreciation of their preachers. Any 
individual who can point out instances in which the laymen are 
not being accorded privileges, responsibilities, and rights equal to 
those of the clergy can be sure of a sympathetic hearing and speedy 
action. 

In a very real sense it can be said, in spite of the high degree of 
organization and the centralization of authority which are charac- 
teristic of Methodism, that The Methodist Church is a layman's 
church! 



FIFTEEN 



THE WORLD'S LARGEST WOMAN'S CLUB 



NO EFFORT to interpret Methodism can possibly be complete 
which leaves out of |he reckoning the influence of Susannah 
Wesley, that most unusual woman who mothered John and 
Charles and who was responsible for so much of their religious 
zeal. Judged by almost any standard, she must have been one of 
the most remarkable women of her generation in England. 

Herself the daughter of one rectory, she became the mistress of 
another, and in the course of her life as the wife of an obscure 
country parson, she became the mother of nineteen children, ten 
of whom lived to maturity. They were a colorful family, though 
little of importance can be reported of eight of them. The remain- 
ing two were eagles, and to them the world will be forever in- 
debted. 

Susannah Wesley was a woman of a notably independent mind. 
At the age of thirteen she broke with her father, a rather im- 
perious theologian, on some point of doctrine and identified her- 
self with a point of view which he utterly repudiated. Again and 
again, in the course of her life with Samuel Wesley, her clergy- 
man husband, she voiced sharp criticism and disagreement on 
various matters related to the life and government of the Church, 
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and always defended her position with irrefutable logic and an 
amazing intellectual grasp. It was an age when women were ex- 
pected to remain silent in the house of the Lord, and Susannah 
Wesley was always careful not to embarrass either her husband or 
father by any unseemly speaking in public. But she did find 
some very effective ways of expressing her convictions in private 
and managed to plant some very original ideas in the rich soil of 
the souls of her two sons. 

Some of the most revealing glimpses we have of her are asso- 
ciated with those all too rare occasions when John or Charles 
dropped in for a visit and sat humbly at her feet to be instructed 
like small boys in the deep things of the Spirit. Her honesty of 
mind required that she accept those facts with which their success 
confronted her, however she might regret that their work was done 
outside the usual order. The Established Church was not minister- 
ing to the spiritual needs of the poor that she well knew. Her in- 
tellectual independence compelled her to approve the course her 
sons followed outside the pattern of conventional ecclesiasticism, 
but her profound sense of duty held her true to the Established 
Church. As one reads the scattered fragments from her letters 
which appear occasionally in John Wesley's Journal, or in other 
documents from the times, we detect an uneasiness that seems to 
have followed her to her grave. With all her heart she approved 
of their message and their spiritual convictions, but she continued 
to wish devoutly that they might have ministered inside the pale. 

John Wesley's experiences with women, aside from those with 
his mother, were almost uniformly unhappy. His marriage was an 
extremely unfortunate one; however, the blame must be fairly 
assessed. Again and again he was embarrassed by misadventures of 
one sort and another in which his sisters became involved. It was 
an adolescent sort of love affair in the Georgia colony which was 
at least a partial cause for his return to England, branded as a 
failure. 

It is a fact, however, that Mr. Wesley was a shrewd observer of 
the English domestic scene. He saw with unerring accuracy the 
need for beauty, education, and a degree of culture as factors in 
domestic tranquility. As he made his rounds of the circuits in the 
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coal-mining sections of the tight little isle, he carried in his saddle- 
bags packets of flower seeds which he distributed to the women in 
the drab and dreary towns along the way, with promises of prizes 
for the most beautiful yards when he came that way a few months 
later. There are those who say that he was responsible in large 
part for the blooming country lanes one finds today in rural 
England. 

Quick to see the devastation worked inside the homes of the 
poor by liquor, he organized his people into temperance groups 
and took deep satisfaction in the conversion of drunken and be- 
sotted fathers. Aware of the high cost of ill health among the 
working classes, he undertook to lift the level of public sanitation 
and actually wrote a number of more or less technical treatises on 
medicine and the care of the sick. We can forgive him his almost 
childlike faith in magnetism for the sake of his far-sightedness in 
linking good health and good religion. In a hundred ways he 
undertook to lift the standards of the plain women of England 
without disturbing the legal or the social restraints under which 
they were compelled to livf . 

So far as I have been able to discover, there were no women's 
organizations of any kind in any church of 1740 which can be said 
to have compared in any way with the great bodies of organized 
Christian women which are a commonplace among modern Prot- 
estant churches. But the eighteenth century had not seen the rise 
of anything like feminism, it had heard no one advocate women's 
rights, and the domesticity within which English women were con- 
fined offered few opportunities for the development of those 
qualities which have distinguished the modern American club 
women. 

An interesting character emerged for one brief little day in early 
American Methodism in the person of Barbara Heck. In 1760 
there landed in the city of New York a little company of German 
refugees who had spent a few years in the county of Limerick, 
Ireland, during which time they had come under the preaching of 
John Wesley, many of them having been converted. One of them, 
a young carpenter named Philip Embury, had been licensed as a 
local preacher. The newcomers found it difficult to adjust them- 
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selves to the New World, and the struggle to provide themselves 
with food and shelter absorbed all their energies, with the result 
that they became apathetic concerning their religion. Embury, a 
reticent sort of soul, excused himself for not preaching on the 
grounds that he had no church and no congregation. 

One evening a young married woman named Barbara Heck be- 
came terribly conscience-stricken as she watched a little com- 
pany of her friends gambling. Suddenly seized by an impulse, she 
swept the cards into her apron, dumped them into the fire, and 
screamed at the young carpenter, who was her cousin, "Brother 
Embury, you must preach to us or we shall all go to hell, and God 
will require our blood at your hands!" That was the spark that 
kindled the flame. When the startled young local preacher agreed 
to try, the young woman went out, drummed up a crowd of five 
persons, and a new church was born. Within the space of weeks a 
rented hall was overflowing, and a few months later even commod- 
ious quarters were overcrowded. Thus the Methodist Church was 
launched in New York. 

Early Methodism in America (as also in England) did not boast 
of a wide variety of interests. Indeed, those first Methodists had 
but one consuming interest the saving of souls. Everything re- 
volved about that one center, and the popular evangelism of the 
day undertook to answer but one question "What must I do to 
be saved?" 

In such a program there was little for the women of the Church 
to do beyond the simple duty of filling a pew while some man 
preached. None of them every attended any Conference, none of 
them served as president of any society or club, there were no or- 
ganized women's Bible classes, and none of them ever participated 
in any public service beyond the one practice of offering an earnest 
testimony of faith and joy. It was even a rare thing to hear a 
woman lead in public prayer. The situation inside the Church did 
not vary greatly from that which prevailed in secular matters (and 
Methodism was no great exception in this respect) during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. But with the temper of the times 
changing, the atmosphere has improved radically for women 
inside The Methodist Church, for modern Methodist women now 
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stand on a complete parity with the men in all legal rights and 
privileges. Hundreds of them are to be found today as members of 
Annual Conferences, and they are represented by a considerable 
number in every General Conference. Among them in any Confer- 
ence may be found some of the ablest debaters, parliamentarians, 
diplomats, and strategists in the assemblies. Again and again it 
has happened that a brilliant and impassioned plea by some 
woman has swept the nearly 800 delegates into a tumult of en- 
thusiasm or a profound spiritual experience. 

So far as the law of the Church is concerned, Methodist women 
enjoy the same right to vote, hold office, or serve in official capaci- 
ties as men do. The fact that the vast majority of local officials are 
male members of the congregation is a result of tradition, prece- 
dent, and popular mores, and not deliberately designed or a 
product of the law. 

When the law of the Church first specified that the president of 
the Woman's Society of Christian Service should be a member of 
the Quarterly Conference and therefore a member of the Official 
Board of the local church, the action became an entering wedge, 
with the result that more women appear at the regular monthly 
meetings with each new year. 

In the General Conference no distinctions are made in commit- 
tee assignments, appointments to commissions, or other official 
bodies or groups. It is a fact that there are no women included in 
the membership of some of the great boards (notably the Board of 
Publication), but this does not result from any legislation that 
might be construed as prohibiting such membership. 

In one important particular a line of distinction is drawn be- 
tween the status of women and that of men in The Methodist 
Church. As the law now stands, no woman can be admitted into 
full membership in an Annual Conference as an ordained min- 
ister. Inasmuch as there is widespread misunderstanding of the 
basic principle involved, it may be well to explain in some detail. 

It is not a question of unwillingness to ordain women. They 
can now be ordained to preach, as local preachers, on a basis iden- 
tical with that of men when they have fulfilled the same require- 
ments. As a matter of fact, there are ordained women now preach- 
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ing from Methodist pulpits and serving as Methodist pastors. At 
least one occupied a chair of theology on the faculty of one of the 
foremost theological seminaries, and continues to teach in that 
same field today in another seminary which serves interdenomi- 
nationally. 

It is not, strictly speaking, an unwillingness on the part of the 
church to appoint a woman to serve as the pastor of a church, for 
there have been numerous instances in which gifted women have 
served brilliantly as pastoral administrators. But in doing so, they 
have served as local preachers and not as full members of an An- 
nual Conference. They have received their appointments as ac- 
cepted supplies at the hands of district superintendents, rather 
than as Conference members receiving their appointments from 
the presiding bishop. 

It is a question of the legal status of every preacher who be- 
comes a member of a Methodist Annual Conference. According to 
the law of the Church (a law which has been recognized by the 
civil courts), the bishop who presides over any Annual Conference 
must appoint every member of that Conference to some Confer- 
ence appointment. This may be to the pastoral overseeing of a 
congregation, to a district superintendency, to a professorship in 
a college, or any one of a rather long list of possibilities. Moreover, 
the bishop is prohibited from appointing any member of an An- 
nual Conference to any such appointment which will not provide 
him with at least the minimum salary. It frequently happens that 
local funds must be supplemented in order to enable the charge to 
pay that minimum. It is assumed, of course, that the preacher in 
turn will be able to perform the duties of his ministry throughout 
the year for which he is appointed. All Methodist preachers are 
appointed for one year, and only one year, at a time. 

My own experience furnishes an illustration of the point. Many 
years ago when I was laying plans for going away to the theologi- 
cal seminary, I had an offer of employment from the Redpath 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Bureau. They were asking me to begin 
a season with them some three months before my year's appoint- 
ment would end. This employment was to provide me with the 
funds with which to enter school, and summer employment during 
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the period of my seminary course. The plan had the complete ap- 
proval of my bishop, my presiding elder (as the office was then 
known), and the Annual Conference. But the bishop had no 
legal authority to appoint me to the charge knowing that I would 
not be able to complete the year's assignment. I was therefore 
made a "supernumerary," the presiding elder appointed me to 
"supply" the charge and I carried out my plan. The law was also 
satisfied. 

If women are to be admitted to full membership in an Annual 
Conference, some extremely difficult situations could develop that 
might work serious injustices on preachers and churches alike. 
Every Methodist preacher, by being admitted to full membership 
in an Annual Conference, is thereby guaranteed employment for 
life. The only way this status can be terminated is (1) by withdraw- 
ing from the ministry, (2) by transfer to another denomination, (3) 
as the result of misbehavior that results in expulsion, (4) ill-health 
that makes further ministering impossible, (5) he may be re- 
lieved of responsibilities because of ineffectiveness, or (6) he may 
retire because of old age. Every man seeking admission to the 
ranks of the Methodist ministry is under the necessity of running 
the gamut of a long series of examinations, committee hearings, 
and personal conferences as well as a public vote by an Annual 
Conference, all designed to guarantee that he will be able to 
assume his full responsibilities for a lifetime of service. 

If women were to be admitted to full membership in an An- 
nual Conference, extremely troublesome situations could develop. 
It could be assumed that an unmarried woman of gifts and graces 
could fulfill her obligations, as a member of an Annual Confer- 
ence, as satisfactorily as a man could. In the event of her marriage, 
however, the possibilities of complete ability to do so would be 
altered radically. As a married woman she would find herself in- 
capable of performing her duties during any period of pregnancy. 
It might happen, for example, that a bishop would find himself 
under the necessity of appointing an expectant mother to the 
pastorate of a congregation altogether new to her. In doing so, he 
would be aware of the fact that there might be a period of months 
during which she would be quite unable to discharge her profes- 
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sional duties as a clergyman. In that case a bishop might find him- 
self in such a situation as my bishop found himself when he could 
not legally appoint me knowing that I would not be able to serve 
the full year. 

There are denominations which ordain women to the ministry 
on exactly the same basis as they ordain men. But such denomina- 
tions do not guarantee their clergy uninterrupted employment 
for life, as The Methodist Church does. The problem with which 
Methodism is confronted is entirely different from that with 
which other churches are faced. 

The issue has been debated long and earnestly in at least three 
General Conferences and always with the same result. Annual 
Conferences have been left without authority to admit women as 
full members, though there are probably several that would do so 
if given that privilege. I am of the opinion, however, that the 
General Conference of 1944 might have been willing to change 
the law if the champions of the women's cause had been willing to 
make one concession. Had they introduced a protective clause into 
their proposed legislation giving the Annual Conference the right 
to review and revise her Conference relationship in the event a 
woman changed her marital status, I believe the measure might 
have passed. I do not anticipate, however, that the matter will 
again become a major issue for some years to come. 

In the year 1866, while the American people were in the grip of 
the reconstruction hysteria following the War Between the States, 
a young clergyman was serving as a Methodist missionary to India. 
James M. Thoburn was a saintly man, with a consuming passion 
for the unconverted, and had given sufficient years to his task to 
have some fundamental understanding of the missionary problem. 
Picking up a feather which had fallen from the wing of a vulture 
that soared above his head one day, he sharpened it into a quill 
pen and wrote his sister Isabella, pleading with her that she join 
him in India and serve as a missionary to the women inside their 
homes. There was no chance, he assured her, that the Christian 
mission could even hope for success until an effective approach 
had been made to the homes. 

Three years later, on March 23, 1869, six women were gathered 
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in Tremont Methodist Church, in Boston, in the midst of a down- 
pouring rain. Before their meeting ended, they had banded them- 
selves in a solemn compact and launched the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society of The Methodist Episcopal Church. Not long 
afterward Isabella Thoburn went out to India as the first mis- 
sionary of the new organization, and there was able to build 
eventually the great Isabella Thoburn College, one of the finest 
educational institutions for women in all the Orient. 

Within a few years the enthusiasm for missionary work under 
their own society spread among Methodist women across the na- 
tion. Then, shortly after, the Woman's Home Missionary Society 
came into existence and became equally popular. During the first 
decade following the Civil War, the poverty and destitution of the 
South made it impossible for Methodists, or any other group of 
Christians, to plan foreign missionary work on any large scale; but 
by the time of unification in 1939 the women of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, were thoroughly organized and had a 
long record of great achievement behind them as a department 
of the Board of Missions c*f the Church. 

A little more than a year previous to the assembling of the 
Uniting Conference, a series of committees was set up by the 
three denominations whose duty it was to study the three Disci- 
plines for the purpose of eliminating duplications, harmonizing 
methods and procedures, conserving values, and developing a 
working machine for the new denomination which was to emerge. 
The reports of these committees were to form the basis for the de- 
liberations of the Uniting Conference, which was to assemble in 
Kansas City in 1939. It happened that I was appointed to serve 
as a member of the committee that was charged with the respon- 
sibility of devising an organization of the benevolence and mis- 
sionary program of The Methodist Church. 

The committee consisted of twenty-five bishops, board secre- 
taries, leaders of women's societies, and three pastors. We met in 
Atlantic City in the summer of 1938 and set to work on the most 
difficult task to which churchmen could have been assigned. No 
less than twenty boards, bureaus, and commissions were involved, 
each with its property investments, traditions, employed staff, and 
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precedents to be safeguarded. The total financial investments 
alone ran into the hundreds of millions of dollars. The corpora- 
tion laws of every state in the Union were at least incidentally 
related to the problem. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the problem we faced was 
the necessity of merging the work of the women. The gigantic 
societies of the three denominations (at least four such societies) 
represented one of the most powerful instruments available to 
the new denomination, if we could devise an organizational struc- 
ture that would conserve the gains already made and open up the 
full opportunity the women sought. 

Inside many local congregations of The Methodist Episcopal 
Church there had been, at times at least, an almost bitter rivalry 
between the "foreign missionary women" and the "home mission- 
ary w r omen." I myself had a vivid memory of one stubbornly en- 
thusiastic woman who had approached me following the deliverv 
of a thank-offering address in behalf oi one of the societies, and 
of her saying, "If you don't preach as good a sermon for our 
society, and get as much money for us, I am going to see to it that 
the pulpit committee asks for a change of pastors this next Confer- 
ence." I cannot remember, but I must have done as well a few 
months later, for I continued with that church as its pastor for 
six years longer. Happily the other two denominations had been 
saved this unholy rivalry because their work had been organized 
under one head. 

After two long and nerve wracking days during which we made 
absolutely no progress, a small sub-committee of five was ap- 
pointed to try to bring some system into the complex situation. 
The difficulty we faced in the case of the women's organizations 
was but a small part of our confusion. The secretary of one board, 
for example, announced at the outset of our meeting that certain 
things must be agreed to or he would have nothing more to do 
with the meeting and would, if necessary, carry his case to the 
floor of the Uniting Conference. Quite to my dismay I found my- 
self a member of the sub-committee which was charged with the 
responsibility of doing what the large committee had found it 
impossible to do. * 
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At ten o'clock at night, following the adjournment of the main 
committee, we went into session. A little after two o'clock we 
adjourned, completely baffled. Back at my room in the hotel, 
utterly spent, I sank into a sleep of nervous exhaustion. Some- 
time near five o'clock I suddenly awakened out of a dream that 
was so vivid I could scarcely believe my senses. Turning on my 
light and hurrying to my portable typewriter, which stood on the 
table, I began writing down the details as completely as possible 
before they escaped me. I needed not to worry, however, for the 
dream continued clearly in my mind for days thereafter, even in 
detail. I had seen a diagram of a complete organization of the 
Board of Missions of The Methodist Church complete even to a 
hundred minor details. In the light of the extended discussions of 
the two previous days, I believed it was exactly what we had been 
looking for, and I also believed the committee would accept it. 

Fearing lest the story of my dream might prejudice some minds 
against the plan, I sought out the chairman of the large committee 
and asked for the privilege of presenting a plan as soon as the 
whole committee had assembled. To this he agreed. Without men- 
tioning the circumstance of the dream, I drew an outline of the 
organizational structure on a blackboard, indicating the details 
as I had seen them in my sleep. When I had completed my presen- 
tation, there ensued a brief discussion; then a motion to adopt 
was offered and unanimously accepted. Thereupon the committee 
was divided into groups to work out details and I was assigned to 
work with a small group of five who were required to plan the 
structure of the woman's division. At the close of less than one 
day's work, we had the rough outline of the general board and the 
four divisions completed and were ready to adjourn. 

Not until the General Conference of 1940 had adopted the 
final plan, did I ever confide to anyone the story of my dream, lest 
it might influence the votes of some people, for or against the 
total proposal. And the story of how the giant organization of the 
benevolent program first came into existence is told here for the 
first time. 1 have always believed that the Holy Spirit of the Living 
God was in that dream. 

In the Uniting Conference and the First General Conference of 
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united Methodism, I was charged with piloting the legislation, 
first through the committees and then through the Conferences. 
Perhaps I may be forgiven, therefore, for the fact that I take no 
little pride in the memory that I had somewhat to do with bring- 
ing into existence "the world's largest woman's club." 

That is exactly what the Woman's Society of Christian Service 
of The Methodist Church is the largest body of organized 
womanhood in the world, with 1,733,413 women organized in 30,- 
101 societies, in every state of the Union, and tens of thousands 
more organized in societies overseas (latest figures available at 
time of writing were for 1953-54). Among the employed workers 
are 566 missionaries, 288 deaconesses, and some 1,200 other em- 
ployed personnel, not to mention the 1,000 deaconesses at work 
in Europe under the various Methodist churches. 

Some description of the executive organization of the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service has already been given (Chapter 
Ten), and it remains now to describe something of the human 
interest, the amazing vitality, and the vast enterprise of the or- 
ganization as it appears at the local level. 

Every month throughout most of the year more than a million 
Methodist women meet for study, conference, prayer, and worship, 
as well as to listen to addresses on the subject of the world mission 
of the Church. They come together under the leadership of the 
200,000 local officials, committee chairmen, program directors, 
and departmental leaders. They have been reading 275,000 copies 
of their official magazine, The Methodist Woman, and have 
bought and distributed in excess of $600,000 worth of missionary 
and religious literature during the year previous to their meeting. 
They are studying textbooks which have been sold to them liter- 
ally by the hundreds of thousands. They pay dues on a voluntary 
basis, each woman paying an amount which she herself deter- 
mines, and they gather up supplies to be used in social set dements, 
orphanages, baby-folds, homes for the aged, hospitals, and mission 
stations abroad. They take collections, put mite boxes on their 
dining tables for thank offerings, and by various devices gather 
in more than $8,000,000 per year in cash with which to finance 
their work throughout the world. 
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Their missionaries are at work in twenty-six foreign countries, 
and their workers at home are employed in institutions which are 
to be found in every state in the Union. A highly competent staff 
of secretaries, accountants, and other functionaries is employed in 
the New York office of the organization, in the publishing head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, and in various regional offices. But all 
other officers serve entirely without compensation of any sort. 

Something of the comprehensive scope of the work of the 
women can be sensed by merely reading the list of those fields in 
which they are engaged. In their Department of Work in Home 
Fields they have a commission on Deaconess Work, a Bureau of 
Educational Institutions, a Bureau of Social Welfare and Medical 
Work, a Bureau of Town and Country Work, and a Bureau of 
Urban Work. In their Department of Work in Foreign Fields, 
they have workers in Africa, Europe, Southeast Asia, China, 
Burma, Borneo, Malaya, Sumatra, Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, 
Japan, Korea, Philippines, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru and Uruguay. In their Department of Christian Social 
Relations they are engaged in evangelism, in the defense of civil 
rights, in education concerning human rights, world peace, alco- 
holism, juvenile delinquency, and an almost interminable list of 
purely local problems, such as church building, student work, and 
neighborhood development. 

In the year 1953-54, 6,147 reading circles were organized, 7,910 
small libraries were maintained, with 666,497 women enrolled in 
40,028 study classes. A total of $15,872,347.19 is permanently in- 
vested as an endowment, and supplies valued in excess of $2,- 
000,000 are gathered up annually. The Woman's Society main- 
tains, or cooperates in the maintenance of, twenty-eight colleges, 
theological schools, junior colleges and Bible Training Schools in 
East Asia, Southern Asia, Latin America, Africa and Europe. In 
addition they maintain or assist in maintaining thirty-five hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, leprosariums, schools of nursing, and twenty- 
four rural reconstruction centers overseas. 

Every evening at six o'clock, wherever they happen to be around 
the world, scores of thousands of Methodist women pause to offer 
a prayer in behalf of their enterprises and the spread of the Gospel 
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among all nations. Annually a day of prayer is observed with ap- 
propriate services attended by hundreds of thousands of women, 
and also annually a thank offering is taken (with rare exceptions) 
in the public worship services of the local church, usually on the 
Sunday just preceding Thanksgiving. The annual report of the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service consists of 320 pages of 
closely printed matter. 

There was a time when the responsibility for financing the pro- 
grams of the local churches, and also for financing new church 
buildings, fell heavily upon the shoulders of Methodist women 
organized as Ladies' Aid Societies; but with the denomination 
better educated in stewardship, with the local financial programs 
better organized by the official boards, and with the enlarged 
vision that has come as a result of merging their entire program 
under one organization, this burden has been greatly lightened. 
Relatively few churches now depend upon church suppers, ba- 
zaars, or entertainment for any large proportion of the funds 
needed for financing the budgets of the local congregations. The 
total net gain, spiritually speaking, is of course very great. 

In an editorial I once wrote for The Christian Advocate, I said 
that the Woman's Society of Christian Service was made up of 
nearly two million Methodist women in whom there was "the 
holy sense of empire." It has been this divine spirit which has 
made their organization "the world's largest woman's club." 



SIXTEEN 



METHODISM AND HER YOUTH 



POPULAR TRADITION has generally credited Robert 
Raikes, a publisher-philanthropist of Gloucester, England, 
with having launched the modern Sunday School movement when 
he established in his home city in 1780 a school for the children 
of the very poor w r herein they were taught to read the Bible. With- 
out detracting from the honor due to Mr. Raikes, it should be said 
that John Wesley, in the year 1736 forty-four years earlier organ- 
ized and conducted a Sunday School for the children of the 
Georgia colonists, and there is today affixed to the front of the 
historic old Christ Episcopal Church, in Savannah, a bronze tablet 
commemorating that fact: 

To the Glory of God 
in memory of 
John Wesley 

Priest of the Church of England 

Minister to Savannah 1736-1737 

Founder of the Sunday School of this Church 

Erected by the Diocese of Georgia 

In the early years of Mr. Wesley's ministry, he spent most of his 
time in evangelistic efforts in behalf of adults, but there are indi- 
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cations in his voluminous Journal that he did take time out on 
many occasions to instruct the children of families who were num- 
bered among his people. He did not, however, organize them for 
any formal religious education such as is contemplated in the 
modern Sunday School. That aspect of the work of Methodism 
was developed, especially in America, many years after John 
Wesley's death. 

My first attendance upon a Sunday School occurred when my 
parents took me with them, as a child about three years of age, to 
the services which were held in the little brick church in the 
small Kansas village which was our home town. An enterprising 
Methodist farmer, believing that brick could be made for com- 
mercial uses from a poor grade of clay found on his farm, had ex- 
perimented with the project, and in the course of his experimenta- 
tion had produced a quantity of sun-dried brick sufficient to 
erect a building about twenty-five by forty feet in size, with a 
small "side room" about ten by fifteen feet. These bricks he had 
presented to the struggling Methodist congregation, and out of 
them the first church house of the community was constructed. 

It was a great adventure for me when I found myself enrolled in 
the "infant department" which met every Sunday morning in the 
"side room." The walls were unpainted, the windows were 
covered with white paint which had been stippled to make it 
look like frost, and a tiny little stove did duty as a heating unit. 
The class, which consisted of perhaps as many as twenty young- 
sters (the only item of which we had plenty was children) ranging 
from three to five years of age, was taught by an elderly woman 
who enjoyed a great reputation because she "loved children," and 
the mention of her name stirs a deep sense of gratitude within me 
to this day. 

Our religious education consisted in being taught Scripture 
texts. When we had memorized a specified number and could 
recite them correctly for the edification of the rest of the class, 
we were awarded a small colored picture-card. Twelve of these, 
carefully pasted on a large card under the supervision of my 
mother, entitled me to a larger colored picture-card which I was 
permitted to keep. One such, which fascinated me, my mother 
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framed and hung on the wall of our little tar-paper shack, and 
there it went on teaching for several years. 

As a further attraction, a large colored picture was displayed 
each Sunday morning on the wall of the tiny "side room," it being 
an illustration of the "lesson for the morning." The teacher was an 
excellent psychologist without knowing it. She guarded that roll 
of pictures with jealous care lest some inquisitive youngster should 
turn the sheet prematurely and get a glimpse of the pictures for 
the ensuing weeks. I remember the excitement with which I 
studied the entire roll one week, my mother having brought it 
home for the purpose of copying one of the scenes on a huge 
screen which was to be used as a part of the Christmas decorations. 

Methodist churches in Kansas in those days were, without ex- 
ception, simple one-room affairs in which all classes met together 
for opening exercises and then dispersed to their respective corners 
for the study of the lesson. The Scripture assignments for all 
classes and all ages, with the exception of the primary department, 
were identical. As I look back on it now, my sympathy goes out 
to the devoted women whq undertook to explain deep theological 
issues like free will and the atonement, to restless eight-year-old 
boys, just because that was the material covered by the "uniform 
lesson/' I had been preaching for eleven years before I became the 
pastor of a church which made any serious effort to provide 
separate class rooms of any sort. For that matter, the public 
schools outside of the cities and towns were not much better 
equipped, and the rural schools were even less adapted to their 
tasks. In spite of those primitive conditions, however, I did absorb 
an excellent basic religious education. 

That first Sunday School instruction was exclusively Biblical in 
character. It consisted very largely of memorizing Scripture texts 
(which have enriched all my life), lists of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, historical incidents out of the life of Jesus, and an assort- 
ment of the parables. 

Modern Methodist religious education is still Bible-centered, 
but the method of presentation has improved greatly. Some of us 
wish there was more memorizing of Scripture, but at least we have 
the right to believe that our children are exposed to a far greater 
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amount of Biblical material in the course of a year's study than 
has any generation of children been heretofore. A careful survey 
of the lesson material furnished to teachers in a modern Methodist 
Sunday School reveals that a vast amount of Scripture is laid 
before the child, but it is material chosen for him on the basis of 
his age and personal development as a thinking individual. The 
implications of good religion have expanded to such an extent 
during recent years that it has become necessary to supplement 
the Bible text with a wide variety of related material. In the hands 
of a careless teacher, it is possible that the total teaching leaves 
the impression that "they do not teach the Bible any more," but 
improved standards will tend to correct this unfortunate judg- 
ment. 

The art of teaching has made great strides during the last thirty 
years, and religious educators are making an honest and serious 
effort to apply the best proved principles of the science of educa- 
tion to the field of religious instruction. The result is that there is 
a good deal of confusion in the minds of parents and teachers 
alike, in the Church school. Parents, judging the case in the light 
of methods used twenty to forty years ago, are apt to be critical of 
the instruction offered because "they did not do it that way when 
I went to Sunday School." Teachers are often critical of the teach- 
ing material furnished them because, to use it effectively, they are 
required to give extended periods of time to preparation and 
training time which few volunteer teachers have to give to such 
work. If good intentions were sufficient, the Methodist Sunday 
Schools would be the best taught in the world, for on the score of 
devotion and loyalty no finer quality of work could possibly be 
expected. It is at the point of technical training that we are 
failing. 

An anomalous situation confronts a large segment of Protestant- 
ism just at this point. Scores of thousands of Methodists (as is also 
true of practically every other denomination) insist that their 
physicians shall be ultra-modern. They want them to be familiar 
with the latest techniques, reports, tests, and drugs. At the same 
time, they protest when their preachers and Church School teach- 
ers employ the findings of the best and most reputable scholarship 
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in the field of Biblical interpretation, for example. Sunday School 
teachers who drive to church in 240-horsepower motorcars are 
required by some congregations to teach children, saturated with 
comic books and television shows, according to the methods in use 
before there was any rural free mail delivery. As a famous psy- 
chologist said, after having made a careful analysis of the program 
of a great modern church, "I have found many people among you 
criticizing who have never earned the right to criticize." 

To its Board of Education The Methodist Church has assigned 
the responsibility for guiding and directing the religious educa- 
tion program for the denomination. This includes the production 
of Church School literature, the training of teachers, the perfection 
of teaching techniques, and the standardization of organization. A 
salaried staff of only a little less than a hundred writers, editors, 
specialists, and technicians are employed on a year-round basis 
editing the texts, periodicals, teacher's helps, and pupil's books. 
Rare indeed is that editor in the upper echelon who does not 
have post-graduate degrees and scholastic honors in the field of 
scientific education. 

On the level of the local church there is an almost desperate 
need for trained directors of religious education. In the official 
capacities in which I have been employed by The Methodist 
Church, I have been besieged by pastors and chairmen of local 
education commissions, imploring help in finding "someone who 
knows the field of Christian education and is willing to serve in a 
local church." This is an almost entirely new profession and offers 
an almost unparalleled opportunity for Christian service and 
leadership. It does require, however, a versatility of mind and 
qualities of personality all too rare. The religious educator who 
hopes to survive in the field must be, first of all, a thoroughly 
trained student of the Bible and familiar with the most accredited 
findings of the scholars in that field. He must be a pedagogue of 
high order, capable of drawing fine distinctions between real edu- 
cational processes and superficial activities. He must be a person 
with a rich spiritual experience who is able to communicate that 
spirit to others and guide them to spiritual maturity. Certainly 
he must be a diplomat and a strategist if he is to enlist the 
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loyalty of those whose education stopped in the 1920's and also 
of those whose religious training is just beginning. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the educational program 
of The Methodist Church as it operates inside the local church, 
beyond saying that a consistent effort is being made clear across 
the denomination to train teachers for better teaching, to raise up 
a new and finer quality of leadership, and to provide plants and 
equipment which will make possible a superior piece of religious 
education. But because of certain distinct qualities, and because 
of unusual success, the reader should be informed concerning at 
least five specialized activities in behalf of youth in which The 
Methodist Church is achieving some extremely gratifying results. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, there was held at Baldwin, 
Kansas, at the seat of Baker University (a Methodist institution) 
the first summer camp of which I ever heard. I had attended Ep- 
worth League conventions for a number of years, but this was 
something new and very different. The program was extremely 
simple, consisting of a Bible class, one in missions, one in young 
people's methods, and one in personal problems. Liberal portions 
of time (one full week) were given to recreation, and the evening 
programs were strictly evangelistic with persistent pleas for per- 
sonal commitments. 

The promise of a "vacation with a purpose" proved so highly 
attractive to the young people of Kansas that they flocked to the 
"institute" by the hundreds. Soon the movement spread through- 
out the Church until nearly a hundred such camps were in session 
each summer. Then someone suggested that permanent grounds 
and buildings were needed. Others suggested an enriched pro- 
gram, and still others suggested that the idea be adapted to the 
various age groups. All this has since been developed, so that 
today there is offered to Methodist youth a summer program 
which is one of the outstanding achievements of modern 
Protestantism. 

The experience and success of the Southern California- Arizona 
Conference may be cited as an example of good planning, ade- 
quate financing, and long-range devising. This vigorous and 
progressive Annual Conference maintains a year-round program 
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directed by a full-time staff of religious educators, each one 
qualified for a highly specialized service to the churches and to 
the camps. Nearly a dozen permanent camps are owned by the 
Conference and maintained for the summer camping program. 
Two or three of them are available for week-end retreats and con- 
ferences throughout the year and are used liberally by adults as 
well as youth. 

Literally thousands of persons, mostly youth, spend at least 
one week at camp during the summer season under the leadership 
of consecrated adults. They are enrolled for real and intensive 
study, as scientifically regulated as anything available at the high 
school or university. On the theory that the best work can be 
done with smaller groups, the enrollment at any one camp is 
strictly limited, but the training is correspondingly intensified. 
All faculties (recruited for the most part from the ministers of the 
Conference) serve without compensation, the young people pay 
their own way (or are the recipients of scholarships provided by 
their local church), and expenses are kept at a minimum. Several 
hundred thousand dollars will be provided for camps and equip- 
ment when the total program now planned is in operation. The 
work is being enlarged year by year to provide camp training for 
everyone from the age of ten to complete families. 

The last evening in camp is given over to a commitment serv- 
ice, in which young men and women are urged to dedicate them- 
selves to their Church and, if they are so convinced, to full-time 
Christian service. Hundreds of volunteers have been enrolled 
during the last twenty-five years throughout the denomination. 
The totals for the several hundred such camps maintained by The 
Methodist Church in its 116 Annual Conferences are impressive 
in the extreme. It is safe to say that this is the greatest recruitment 
process now being used by the Church, and that from it there are 
coming the vast majority of the ministerial candidates for the 
denomination. 

Only a few years before the unification of the three Method- 
isms, Bishop Paul B. Kern of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, suggested an activity for youth which was launched and 
was still in the experimental stage in 1939. Under wise leadership, 
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and by a carefully devised system of experimentation, the "cara- 
van" has been developed until it has become one of the most 
useful programs in all the long list of Methodist activities for 
youth. 

The Youth Caravans are open to the more mature young people 
upper classmen in college, high school graduates of a particularly 
mature mind, and an occasional unmarried college graduate. Four 
or five such young people are organized in a team under the 
leadership of a qualified adult. They are prepared to pay their 
own travel expenses as they go from town to town and com- 
munity to community, the local churches furnishing local enter- 
tainment only. No salaries are paid, all service is given as a labor 
of love, and no financial appeals are made. 

A pastor who is having difficulty with his youth program, or 
one who has not been able to get one going, may apply to the 
Board of Education for the services of a caravan. The young 
people arrive on an agreed-upon date and proceed to contact 
all the youth of the local church and community. For one week 
they play together, work together, pray together, and worship 
together. At the close of the week, after various methods have been 
demonstrated, a skeleton organization of local young people is 
set up and provided with the necessary literature, contacts, and 
other helps designed to assist them in developing a year-round 
program. One caravan can visit six to eight communities in the 
course of a summer; they are carefully coached for their work; and 
they return in the fall an inspired group ready for great spiritual 
adventure in their home churches. The leadership produced by 
the caravan experiences has been one of the most important fea- 
tures of the plan. 

A variation of the caravan idea, and one capable of rather 
expansive development, provides for deputation teams, work 
parties, or extension groups, going to foreign fields. For example, 
a company of nearly thirty young people went to Germany, as- 
sisted in rebuilding churches, lived among the people, played and 
worshipped with German youth, and came away with an entirely 
new concept of the meaning of their Christian faith. Needless to 
say, the consecrated and devout German youth made as much of 
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a contribution to the lives of the young American Methodists as 
anything the young people did for Germany. Similar parties, al- 
ways under the guidance of adult leadership and strictly governed, 
have gone to Mexico, Cuba, and Hawaii. 

In the year 1907 James Chamberlain Baker was appointed to 
the pastorate of Trinity Church in Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 
the seat of the state university. The congregation was exactly like 
many another that finds itself (sometimes rather rebelliously) 
responsible for providing a church home for hundreds of young 
Methodists who have come in for their education at a tax-sup- 
ported institution. The program of the Church was in all respects 
conventional, and the worship services were designed to serve 
adults, with the privilege extended to the young people of sitting 
in as guests. There were student Sunday School classes, and stu- 
dents predominated in the young people's devotional meetings. 
But no adequate study had been made with a view to serving 
the spiritual needs of the youth in any creative fashion. 

The multitudes of young people with their delicate and dis- 
tinctly religious problems challenged the twenty-eight-year-old 
pastor who had just come from a brief experience on the faculty 
of a small college. But one of the first discoveries he made was 
that the local congregation was not able, financially, to provide 
either the staff or the plant and equipment that would be re- 
quired for a comprehensive attack on the problem. He also rea- 
soned, quite correctly, that the responsibility for providing re- 
ligious training and culture for such a student body was one that 
belonged to the Methodists of the state, and not merely to the 
people of the Trinity congregation. He therefore set out to per- 
fect an organization that would enlist the support of his fellow 
churchmen throughout the area served by the university, and in 
1931 the Wesley Foundation was incorporated. Annual Confer- 
ences included the new institution in their yearly budget and 
elected trustees to serve on the board of management. A beautiful 
building was erected, containing special halls, offices, classrooms, 
and other facilities. A staff was assembled and trained to serve 
student needs. 

The success which attended the first venture inspired Method- 
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ists everywhere to take the problem of students absent from 
home in a serious fashion. As a result there is today, scattered 
across the nation, a chain of Wesley Foundations unmatched by 
anything else in Protestantism. At the close of the school year of 
1954-55, there were 160 accredited Wesley Foundations in opera- 
tion at tax-supported institutions and privately endowed uni- 
versities, of which 90 are equipped with buildings. A total of 126 
full-time workers are employed and some idea of the strategic 
importance of the enterprise may be gleaned from the fact that 
71 foundations reported 546 pre-ministerial students enrolled in 
their activities. 

The standard program consists of Bible classes, worship serv- 
ices, personal counseling, recreation, religious drama, mission 
study, leadership training, and churchmanship. Close cooperation 
is maintained between the various Foundations for the purpose 
of rendering mutual service and guidance, and a full-time travel- 
ing secretary supported by the Methodist Board of Education acts 
as the denominational counselor. 

Through many years one of the most serious leakages in the 
life of the average church occurred in the case of young married 
couples who were in process of establishing homes. As unmarried 
persons, both the young man and the young woman were prob- 
ably active members of young people's classes. But no provision 
was made for them to meet in a mixed class after their wedding. 
As one young groom said to me, "I promised God and you that 
we would stay together for the rest of our lives, and the first thing 
the Sunday School tries to do is to separate us on Sunday 
morning/' 

To meet this situation and help solve a long list of allied prob- 
lems, the Board of Education is promoting the organi/ation of 
groups known as Young Adult Fellowships. Membership is not 
limited to married couples, although they do predominate quite 
naturally. Vigorous efforts are being made to organize special 
classes, regional conferences are promoted, and literature is being 
developed along lines of special interest to such persons. It has 
been my privilege on numerous occasions to attend convocations 
of young adults, but I have found no such enthusiasm anywhere 
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in the Church itself. One pastor who has been leading a class of 
young married couples through an eight-year period, said, 
"Within five more years these people will be the solid core of 
this Church." 

On the denominational level there is in operation a bit of 
strategy which should be productive of much informed church- 
manship during the years ahead. Five of the great Boards of the 
Church (Missions, Education, Evangelism, World Peace, and 
Social and Economic Relations) include youth in their member- 
ship. The young people are chosen on a Jurisdictional basis, sit 
in as full-voting members, and participate in all debates and 
deliberations. The theory behind the law is that the young people, 
being educated in the way of the Church, become evangelists of 
churchmanship among their comrades on the home fields. Judg- 
ing from some of the addresses I have heard these young people 
make in youth meetings, I am confident that the plan is producing 
real and tangible results. 



SEVENTEEN 



ECUMENICAL METHODISM 



IN A VIVID and prophetic phrase John Wesley described The 
Methodist Church when he said: "The world is my parish!" At 
the moment he was only declaring his independence of the ec- 
clesiasticism which was endeavoring to shut him off from the 
fields that were white unto the harvest, but actually he was erasing 
all geographical, racial, and national boundary lines for his 
people. Exact statistics do not seem to be available, but it is 
altogether probable that The Methodist Church has come to be 
that denomination which is at work in more fields and under more 
flags than any other Protestant group in the world. 

Aside from his ill-fated missionary journey to the Georgia 
colony in 1736, and his brief residence among the Moravians at 
Herrnhut, Germany, a little later, Mr. Wesley was never outside 
the British Isles, except for one or two hurried trips to Holland. 
He made several evangelistic tours of Scotland but the rigid 
Calvinism of that rock-ribbed land seemed to immunize the 
people against him and his message. To Ireland, however, he made 
no less than twenty-one journeys and there he established a vigor- 
ous and aggressive church. It can almost be said, however, that he 
gave his life to England and trusted to inspired followers to carry 
the fires afield. 

193 
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The whole world was in a ferment during the last half of the 
eighteenth century. The Industrial Revolution in England had 
seen the British people move over from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial economy, and the newly built factories were producing 
enormous quantities of manufactured goods which could not pos- 
sibly be consumed at home but had to be sold abroad. British 
ships, loaded to the gunwales with factory-made merchandise, 
roamed the Seven Seas in search of markets, and among the mer- 
chants and the seamen abroad there were those whose lives had 
been redeemd through Methodist preaching. 

Mr. Wesley's custom of licensing plain and humble laymen as 
lay preachers had the effect of laying a heavy sense of responsi- 
bility on the hearts of hundreds of such men. A sailing-boat cap- 
tain, for example, who found himself in a foreign port with a 
local preacher's license in his pocket, or hanging on the wall of 
his ship's quarters, lived under a deep sense of obligation to bear 
his testimony, and he was apt to preach in his own untrained 
fashion wherever he could get a hearing. Captain Thomas Webb, 
of the King's Arms, found himself in New York, hunted up the 
little group of Methodists, and preached to them with such ef- 
fectiveness that eventually thousands heard him. A wretched 
prisoner incarcerated in one of England's filthy jails heard a 
Methodist preacher, was converted, and when he arrived in 
Australia still a "jailbird" he began preaching his faith and 
saw a Methodist church come to birth. In such ways sparks fell 
around the world and started fires. 

The Methodist Church spread across the earth in somewhat the 
fashion as did the first-century Christian Church, that is, in a 
haphazard, undirected, unplanned fashion. It is true that Mr. 
Wesley commissioned Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke to take 
charge of the work in America, but they were to oversee a young 
church struggling to be born, and not to plant a church in virgin 
territory where there was none. It is also true that Thomas Coke 
abandoned his mission in the American colonies to open up a new 
one in India, and that he died on the high seas before he arrived 
there. But this he did on his own initiative, and not at the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wesley. Aside from a few nebulous dreams which may 
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have occupied the restless mind of Methodism's founder when 
news of lighted fires came back to him from points afar, there is 
nothing to indicate that he ever had any grand plan for the 
evangelization of the world. Nor did he bequeath to his followers 
any solemn charge that they should go "into all the world and 
preach the Gospel according to the Methodist way." He had his 
hands full of duties in England. Had he had another life to live, 
he would doubtless have become the world's greatest missionary. 
As it was, however, he lived and died for England! 

There was, however, something resistless in the message which 
he implanted within the hearts of his people. Those lay preachers, 
with their simple licenses, lived under a divine compulsion which 
had in it the New Testament flavor of "Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel/' The personal spiritual experience through which 
they passed, and which had won for them their preaching com- 
mission at the hands of Mr. Wesley, would not let them rest. They 
had to preach or lose their own souls. At least that is the way hun- 
dreds of them felt, and preach they did! The Industrial Revolu- 
tion scattered the salt! 

Upon the occasion of Mr. Wesley's death on March 2, 1791, the 
Methodists found themselves embroiled in a series of struggles for 
power. Within six years (1797) about 5,000 broke away from the 
main body to form the Methodist New Connexion. In 1806 
another group seceded to become the Independent Methodists, 
and in 1811 still others formed the Primitive Methodist Church. 
Controversy over an organ in the church at Leeds resulted in still 
another defection and in 1827 the Protestant Methodist Church 
came into being. In 1849 two preachers who had been expelled 
because of their revolt against "autocracy" organized the Wesleyan 
Reform Union. These various controversies are said to have cost 
Methodism at least 100,000 members. 

Early in the twentieth century much sentiment in favor of 
reunion began to develop, and in 1932 the three principal bodies 
merged to become the British Methodist Church. With the union 
of the Primitive Methodists, the United Methodists, and the 
Wesleyan Methodists, only two surviving groups, both numerically 
small, were left outside the Independent Methodist Churches 
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and the Wesleyan Reform Union. As of today the Methodist 
Church in Great Britain, together with its various missions, has a 
membership of about 1,250,000, while all others bearing the 
Methodist name number perhaps 20,000. 

However it may be explained, the fact remains that the British 
Methodist Church has not maintained ecclesiastical power over 
its mission churches, with the result that they have developed as 
independent Methodisms. Thus it happens that in Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, Tonga Islands, Ireland, and numerous other 
lands there are indigenous Methodist churches which are bound 
by no legal ties to the English Methodist Church. 

The American Methodist Church, on the other hand, with its 
closely knit episcopal system of government, has developed along 
an entirely different line. It has sent missionaries to the ends of 
the earth, maintained close contact with the fields, continued to 
hold title to the properties, and governed with a strong hand. 
The result is that churches on the mission field have become as 
surely an integral part of the Methodist system as the churches 
on the home field. 

For a variety of reasons there are independent Methodist 
churches today which began as missions of one or the other of 
the three merging denominations. In Mexico, for example, both 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, had planted missions on the basis of a comity 
agreement which forbade any overlapping. When the new laws 
affecting the churches were put into effect by the Mexican Govern- 
ment in 1917, both missions (separated by about 450 miles of ter- 
ritory occupied by the Disciples and the Friends) were set up as 
independent churches. In 1930, however, they merged to become 
The Methodist Church of Mexico. Structurally, it is almost identi- 
cal with The Methodist Church, but aside from a cordial spirit 
of cooperation (which includes some financial assistance) there are 
no legal ties of any kind between them. 

Previous to World War II, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, had begun a mission work in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and elsewhere in the Balkans. During the period of 
hostilities these mission churches were completely cut off from 
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all communication with the parent body; but as soon as some 
semblance of peace was restored, new contacts were made and 
funds began pouring into the ravaged countries, thus providing 
relief, new church buildings, pastors, the beginning of schools, 
orphanages, and homes for the aged. For a brief period of time 
much progress was made, particularly in Poland, and multitudes 
crowded into the worship services. At one time it was reported that 
the membership of The Methodist Church in Poland had risen 
to 16,000 members in 200 congregations with a known constit- 
uency of at least 80,000 more. Because the Lutheran Church was 
so closely identified with Germany, and thus became the victim 
of popular animosities, it appeared that the Methodists might 
soon become the leading Protestant body with thousands turning 
to it from Catholicism. In Czechoslovakia the growth was very 
marked but less spectacular, and in Yugoslavia something of the 
same conditions prevailed. 

When the communists came into power, however, all churches 
behind the iron curtain were required to sever their connections 
with all foreign religious bodies. As a consequence the Methodists 
in those lands organized anew, but this time as completely inde- 
pendent churches. Because of the severe restrictions in the matter 
of communications, little word comes out but from the few scat- 
tered reports available we are encouraged to believe that the work 
has survived. Reports from Poland, such as they are, seem quite 
optimistic with stories of crowded churches, new congregations, 
and enlarged activities. All such, however are subject to some 
suspicion. Of one thing we can be sure, apparently, and that is 
that The Methodist Church has survived thus far in all those 
lands. 

Previous to the outbreak of the Sino- Japanese War in 1938, 
both the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South maintained flourishing missions in Japan 
and in Korea. Following Pearl Harbor, however, all communica- 
tions were cut off except such word as could come through indi- 
rectly. The Japanese Government required all Protestants to sever 
their ties with foreign churches and form the United Church of 
Japan. At the close of the war this decree was rescinded, but the 
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vast majority of the Christians (encouraged by the mission boards) 
preferred to remain in the United Church. Many of the differ- 
ences which had separated them previously were meaningless to 
them under any circumstances. The formation of the united body 
was viewed generally as a very definite gain, and in it the 
Methodists joined, with their 27 institutions and approximately 
140,000 members. To this United Church at least eleven mission 
boards in Canada and the United States make regular contribu- 
tions, and for it is being built the great International Christian 
University at Tokyo. 

In the year 1800 a little group of Negroes, finding themselves 
unhappy in the Methodist church in New York, withdrew and 
formed the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. In 1816 
Richard Allen, a very remarkable Negro who held his member- 
ship in historic old St. George's Methodist Church in Phila- 
delphia, led a group of his brethren in the organization of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. This latter group, the 
largest of the Negro churches bearing the name Methodist, has 
more than 7,000 churches and a membership of almost 1,000,000. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War approximately one-third 
of the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, were 
Negroes. By 1870 this original of some 200,000 had shrunk to 
about 13,000 due to the attractions of the independent all-Negro 
denominations which were enjoying a very marked growth. In 
that year this small group organized the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church as an independent body. Through the years, 
however, it has received much assistance from the parent body and 
since the merger of the three Methodisms has enjoyed a more 
or less favored position. Its present membership of 385,000 and 
4,000 churches establishes it as one of the major Negro Methodist 
denominations, and it enjoys the further distinction of being 
the only one that has developed as a result of no schism or 
controversy. 

In addition to the Negro denominations already mentioned 
there are at least six others which bear the Methodist name or 
derive from Methodist sources: (1) African Union First Colored 
Methodist Protestant Church, (2) Colored Methodist Protestant 
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Church, (3) Independent African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
(4) Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church, (5) Reformed 
Methodist Union Episcopal Church, (6) Union American Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. These range from 200 to 10,000 each, in 
their total membership. 

In the year 1829 a little group of immigrants from England 
brought with them the seeds of the Primitive Methodist Church 
and in 1889 they organized their General Conference. Their 
numerical strength today consists of somewhat less than 100 con- 
gregations and about 12,000 members. Various disputes over 
doctrine and government have resulted in the formation of (1) 
the Apostolic Methodist Church, (2) Congregational Methodist 
Church, (3) Congregational Methodist Church of the U.S.A., Inc., 
(4) Evangelical Methodist Church, (5) Holiness Methodist Church, 
(6) New Congregational Methodist Church, (7) Reformed Method- 
ist Church, (8) Reformed New Congregational Methodist Church, 
and (9) Southern Methodist Church, with a total membership 
approximating 31,000 and varying from 100 to 11,000 members 
each. Of much more numerical significance is the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church with 900 congregations and 33,000 members, 
and the Free Methodist Church with 300 churches and above 
50,000 members. 

As of this writing Methodism, under one denominational name 
or another, is at work in the British Isles, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Madeira Islands, 
North Africa, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Yugoslavia, the United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Panama and Canal Zone, British Guiana, Dutch 
Guiana, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Brazil, Chile, Argentine, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, Bahama Islands, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Leeward Islands, Trinidad 
and Barbados, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, Gold 
Coast, Dahomey, Nigeria, Belgian Congo, Fernando Po, South 
Africa, Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa, Kenya, Angola, Algeria 
and Tunisia, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, Philippine Islands, 
Malaya, Sumatra, Borneo, India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Aus- 
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tralia, New Zealand, Indonesia, New Guinea, Papua, Solomon 
Islands, Fiji Islands, Samoa, Tonga (Friendly Islands). The total 
number of those who wear the name Methodist is approximately 
16,500,000 of which number almost 11,000,000 are to be found 
inside the boundaries of the United States of America. 

In the year 1881 there convened in City Road Chapel, in Lon- 
don, the first Ecumenical Conference to which a considerable 
number of the Methodist groups sent delegates. Each ten years 
thereafter at Washington, London, Toronto, and Atlanta in turn, 
the conference met. World War II prevented any meeting in 
1941, but in 1947 the seventh conference was held in Springfield, 
Mass., and in 1951 the cycle was resumed with the conference held 
in Oxford, England, at the seat of the university at which the 
Wesleys were educated. 

Previous to the Springfield Conference no effort was ever made 
to promote a Methodist World organization, but the beginnings 
made there were further developed at Oxford. The Ecumenical 
Conference has no power to enact laws, issue orders, or compel 
action. It is a purely cooperative body but it does maintain a con- 
tinuing organization and is beginning to exercise a real influence. 
It is not intended that it shall in any way supersede local or 
denominational authorities, but it serves as a clearing house for 
the exchange of preachers, the elimination of duplicated effort, 
the promotion of evangelism, and the equalization of the mis- 
sionary load. The motto of the World Methodist Council is one 
that could well be emblazoned across every Methodist Church: 

THE METHODISTS ARE ONE PEOPLE 
IN ALL THE WORLD 



EIGHTEEN 



ALL IS NOT SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 



IT IS devoutly to be hoped that the foregoing chapters have not 
misled any reader into thinking that The Methodist Church 
faces no problems. As a matter of tact, it has many of the problems 
with which all denominations are confronted, and some of the 
most complex with which any denomination is compelled to deal. 
A few of its most puzzling situations are a direct outgrowth of its 
enormous size; a few are a result of its vast and varied program; a 
few are a result of the fact that it is attempting to interpret the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in such comprehensive terms; and a few 
others are due to the fact that there is a disposition on the part of 
many of our devoted people to fix their eyes on a glorious past and 
ignore the pressures of the present. 

The opinions to be expressed in this chapter are purely per- 
sonal. The extent to which they may be shared by other Method- 
ists can be no more than a conjecture. But at least one thing is 
true: they are my opinions, and they have been born out of on- 
the-scene observation in every Annual Conference in American 
Methodism and during personal visits to a majority of the over- 
seas fields in which our work is being carried on. They are sup- 
ported by the experience of standing in literally hundreds of 
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Methodist pulpits and of reading tens of thousands of letters 
from Methodists who wrote the editor of their church paper, voic- 
ing their opinions pro and con. Finally, there is no active bishop, 
board secretary, editor, or national leader in Methodism with 
whom I am not personally acquainted and few with whom I have 
not discussed these matters. Nor are there more than a score of 
district superintendents or Annual Conference lay leaders with 
whom I have not had personal contact and with hundreds of 
them I have exchanged opinions. Whether my conclusions are 
well reasoned and adequately supported by facts, others must 
judge; but that I have had at least an opportunity to observe, no 
one can dispute. 

The first glaring weakness of The Methodist Church is its un~ 
awareness of its global responsibility. There are still those among 
us who say, "I do not believe in foreign missions; we have plenty 
to do right here at home." 

When John Wesley declared "The world is my parish," he was 
living in a world through which there ran a thousand boundary 
lines which few men could cross. Curtains of almost every con- 
ceivable sort were hung everywhere. Indeed, the Christian Church 
itself was hanging up a few. All wars were local, financial panics 
were no more than national in scope, civilization was compart- 
mentalized, and world travelers were rare, with world communi- 
cations only beginning. The modern Methodist lives in a world in 
which all wars are world wars, all politics are world politics, all 
economics are world economics, and all needs are world needs. A 
threat to human rights anywhere becomes a menace to human 
rights everywhere. 

If we are to preach the Gospel to all men in such a world, there 
is needed among us a sense of solidarity such a sense of unity 
that our fellowship will transcend national, racial, and color lines, 
so that all Methodists (as, indeed, all Christians) shall think of one 
another as being actually brethren in Christ. 

A little group of us, all Americans, were threading our way 
through the narrow streets of a great Chinese city under the 
guidance of a cultured and charming Chinese youth. He had been 
explaining the sights and answering questions throughout most 
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of the day. Toward the close of the afternoon, he fell into step 
with me, and said, "You are a Christian, are you not?" 

"Yes," I replied, a little surprised. "I am a Methodist preacher." 

Without a word, and looking straight ahead, he slipped his 
hand into mine, walked a few yards holding it in a firm grasp, and 
then said, "I am a Christian too. There are not many of us in this 
city, and sometimes I get very lonely. Let me hold your hand as 
we walk together. It makes me feel as if I had hold of the rest of 
the Church." 

If nearly two millions of Methodists overseas are to hold the 
lines against communism in this fateful year of our Lord, we 
must contrive some way to make them feel that they have hold of 
the Church. 

A second weakness in modern Methodism is our parochial mind. 

Our leaders may know the people, but they are not known by 
the people. Few of our bishops are widely known by name out- 
side their own areas. In our zeal for efficiency and closer super- 
vision, we have made them administrators and left them with 
little time or opportunity % to become great spiritual leaders. 

The jurisdictional system is responsible, in part, for the fact 
that it is impossible for our denominational leaders to be known 
across the church. The original designers thought they had made 
adequate provision for transferring bishops from one geographical 
section of the Church to another, but experience has shown that 
such is impossible. A man who has been elected to the episcopacy 
in the Western Jurisdiction, for example, can never expect to 
serve any area outside that Jurisdiction, no matter how eagerly 
he may be sought or how badly he may be needed in another 
Jurisdiction. It is true that he may preside over an Annual Con- 
ference other than one in his own area, as a guest, and for a single 
session. But once he has been elected by a Jurisdiction, he is 
forever after frozen into the structure of that Jurisdiction. Secre- 
taries of boards, editors, and a few specialists "travel throughout 
the connection," to use an old Methodist phrase, but the bishops 
are strictly confined. There is an unwritten code that operates 
among them, not entirely unlike that which operates between 
United States Senators, by which they do not even invade one 
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another's areas for public addresses without an exchange of 
courtesies in advance. 

By the law of the Church our bishops are required to serve on 
a long list of boards, commissions, and committees. They sit 
through almost endless days of planning conferences, research 
studies, and official meetings which hear reports. Much of their 
time is spent presiding over dreary deliberations. I know one 
bishop a man of great ability and inspiring personality who 
confessed that he had spent 74 nights out of one year in Pullmans 
and almost 200 nights in hotel rooms. 

There was a time when a Methodist bishop was allowed to 
travel throughout the denomination almost at will, preaching, 
lecturing, inspiring, and challenging the Church. Men were 
elected to the episcopal office because of their power to exercise 
magnificent leadership from the pulpit or the platform, and names 
like Simpson, Candler, Vincent, Pierce, and McDowell became 
household words inside Methodist family circles. We are electing 
men to the episcopacy today who are capable of such magnetic 
and magnificent leadership, but we are making district managers 
and highway patrolmen out of them, with a resultant great loss to 
the Church and to the Kingdom of God. There are those who 
declare that the jurisdictional system is actually making six 
churches out of us, but with that I do not agree. I am convinced, 
however, that the system must be made more flexible or the 
spiritual life of the denomination will suffer seriously. 

A third weakness of The Methodist Church, in my opinion, is 
the fact that we depend too much on organization. We seem to 
have the feeling that when we have a program set up we are on 
the verge of success. This has the effect of blinding us to the neces- 
sity for a spirit with which to make the program vibrant. I have 
known of programs which have been sent down for use among 
local groups in which all the hymns have been chosen (sometimes 
printed for the sake of those who do not have access to the Meth- 
odist Hymnal) by "someone in Chicago or New York," and even 
the prayers to be prayed have been carefully printed. Those "at 
the top" were taking no chances that anyone might pray for the 
wrong things 1 
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A certain amount of organization is necessary, of course per- 
haps a large amount. Disciplined armies can accomplish results 
to which mobs can never aspire. The Methodist Church is en- 
gaged in a war for the establishment of righteousness, however we 
may be charged with pacifism. But we specialize in drives, cam- 
paigns, crusades, and movements until the local pastor complains 
bitterly that he is left no opportunity to minister to his people or 
cultivate the spiritual life of those who sit under his ministry. His 
mail is glutted with promotional material, he is expected to 
attend endless conferences and study groups, and week after week 
he is called in somewhere to be "briefed." I know of young pastors 
serving churches with no more than 300 members who have 
begged their official boards to employ an assistant because they 
had "so many meetings to attend." Let's admit that some may 
have been seeking an escape; it still remains that the situation is 
serious. 

The fourth element in the life of the Church which gives me 
great concern is the spirit of contention and divisiveness with 
which we are bedevilled. This is especially apparent in the areas 
of theology and economics. 

The theological liberality of The Methodist Church has long 
been a part of its genius. We have made room at the same com- 
munion table for those who have been baptized by sprinkling and 
those who have been immersed, for those who believe in the 
Virgin Birth and those who do not, for the sanctified and also for 
those who do not boast of that superior work of grace. We have 
received persons into our fellowship and have required of them a 
minimum of theological conformity; we have listened to different 
points of view, whether right or left, with a degree of tolerance 
that has arisen out of our devotion to the validity of our inner 
experience of Jesus Christ. The heresy hunter has enjoyed rela- 
tively little popularity among us, and we have developed a spir- 
itual vitality and a moral stability that have enabled us to achieve 
largely in the name of the Lord. 

In more recent years, however, a spirit of controversy has de- 
veloped among us which has resulted in great damage to the de- 
nomination and to its spiritual and social effectiveness. In almost 
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every congregation are those who have appointed themselves 
watchdogs of other people's orthodoxy. Acting under the slogan, 
"Let my conscience be your guide/' they have undertaken by 
various methods of terrorization, sometimes open and sometimes 
covert, to force the Church to accept their position. 

The official literature has been banned in a few Church Schools, 
an occasional pastor has been denied some liberties, and a few 
leaders have suffered a loss in personal prestige and influence. 
These are minor effects. The Church School literature is actually 
circulating at an all-time high rate, and our official leaders have 
resisted the pressure groups with a spendid display of Christian 
charity and courage. But there is widespread among our people a 
spirit of nervous apprehension. 

In 1948 there appeared an article in a nationally circulated 
magazine which purported to show that The Methodist Church 
was tinged with communism. Almost instantly there arose a tide 
of protest and recrimination. Resolutions were adopted and the 
General Conference was memorialized. In its 1952 session in San 
Francisco, that body dealt forthrightly with the issue, adopted 
some rather firm measures relative to the small organization that 
had drawn the principal fire, and revised the Social Creed of the 
Church to bring it into closer harmony with the current thinking 
of Methodist people. The judicial way in which the Conference 
went about the task had the effect of inspiring confidence both 
inside and outside the denomination. 

The entire episode, however, has been followed by two un- 
fortunate results. In the first place, suspicions have been planted 
in the minds of tens of thousands of our people; fears have been 
created out of half-truths, fragments of facts, and complete mis- 
understandings. In the second place (and what is vastly more 
serious), the spirit of social protest has been threatened, and in 
some instances silenced, inside the Church. The cutting edge of the 
Christian conscience has been dulled so that the exploiter of the 
underprivileged, the debaucher of the weak, and the promoter 
of degenerative forces fear The Methodist Church less than at any 
time in the last fifty years. This, in my opinion, is the ultimate in 
tragedy. 
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The fifth circumstance which alarms me is the fact that it is too 
easy to become a member of The Methodist Church. 

When I began my ministry as a member of a Methodist Annual 
Conference in the year 1908, the annual winter revival was a fixed 
part of the program of every congregation. As the pastor of a 
circuit consisting of three small churches I spent twenty-two weeks 
out of the first year in evangelistic meetings, and I have no apology 
to offer for either the results obtained or the methods employed. 
Those whom I received into the Church at the close of the meet- 
ings were probably as well instructed in basic Methodist doctrines, 
after listening to serious preaching for two or three weeks at a 
time, as they could have been under more formal circumstances. 
But the revival meeting has gone its way, as did the Chautauquas, 
the family album, chaperones, and family portraits hanging on 
parlor walls. 

In recent years we have endeavored to reach the unconverted by 
means of personal lay evangelism. Devout men and women have 
gathered in their churches to be instructed briefly by their pastors 
in the delicate art of soul-winning and after a few sessions have 
been sent out to call on "prospects." They have gone earnestly, 
devotedly, prayerfully; and in thousands of instances they have 
witnessed miracles of grace. A week or two later those who com- 
mitted themselves to the Christian way of life by signing cards 
have been received into the Church and, in many instances, have 
found their way eventually into membership on official boards 
and to other positions of great usefulness. 

In every part of the spiritual gain which has attended this type 
of personal evangelism, I believe and rejoice. I am completely 
convinced that somewhere inside the plan there is a secret that 
must be discovered if the Church of God is to make any real 
impact on this generation. But as the method is generally em- 
ployed, there is little opportunity for the careful training, the 
thorough indoctrination, and the complete commitment upon 
which a profound Christian experience must rest. In many 
churches there are growing up bands of personal workers who 
serve on a more or less pemanent basis through an entire winter, 
going out to call upon the unconverted one evening out of each 
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week. An hour or more is spent in consultation, prayer, compari- 
son of method and appeal, and self-examination. It is my convic- 
tion that if this could become widespread it would hold great 
promise of usefulness and results. 

Among those who commit themselves in the course of such a 
crusade, there is a large number who come from other denomina- 
tions without having the least familiarity with our Methodist 
heritage and system. Though they may be received cordially, and 
though they may make an honest effort to acclimate themselves in 
their new church home, they find the new vocabulary a bit mystify- 
ing, they hear an entirely new set of names, and they are urged to 
contribute to half a hundred projects of which they have never 
heard before. They have been taken into the Church, but they 
have not become a part of it. The number of those pastors who 
realize the needs which appear at this point and who provide 
adequate instruction for new members, is regrettably small. 

The sixth element in the life of The Methodist Church which 
gives me great concern is that we are urban minded. 

The Methodist Church is a vast federation of small congrega- 
tions which have been built up in villages, towns, and small cities. 
Our average Methodist congregation numbers slightly less than 
300 members. The percentage of our people who are members of 
great city churches is extemely small. Yet in all too many instances 
the programs handed down to the pastors have been devised with 
the large city church in mind. The convocations, conferences, con- 
ventions, rallies and mass meetings to which Methodists are sum- 
moned convene, for the most part, in cities. The result is that 
probably no more than one person from a congregation the offi- 
cial delegate with his wife is exposed to any of the contagion of 
the enthusiasm generated in such gatherings. There is a very 
serious need that we get closer to the grass roots with our de- 
nominational enterprises. 

One extremely serious aspect of this situation is the abandon- 
ment of the small country churches. Literally hundreds of these 
tiny little congregations have disappeared during the last fifty 
years. For some disappearances there have been good reasons, but 
in many another case the tragedy has been a result of nothing less 
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than sheer neglect. It is encouraging to note that among laymen 
in particular there is developing a sense of alarm, and the Board of 
Evangelism has succeeded in re-establishing a considerable num- 
ber, using buildings that have been unoccupied for years. The 
whole situation still remains a problem with us, however. 

The seventh situation that gives me anxiety is the very marked 
tendency to formalize our worship services. 

The art of worshipping God as a member of a congregation rep- 
resents one of the finest of spiritual skills. He who goes to church 
for no better reason than that he enjoys the music or the preaching 
is still in the pre-adolescent period of his spiritual development. 
Confession, penitence, adoration, aspiration, communion, and 
dedication are all basic elements in any approach to the Most 
High. But there is also a rightful place for enthusiasm, spontane- 
ity, informality, and genuine rejoicing. God is no kill-joy; I think 
he expects his people to be happy in his presence. 

In all too many instances our efforts to achieve dignity have 
ended in something like stuffiness; in our desire to be solemn, we 
have ended up by being mournful and even, in some instances, 
melancholy; in our eagerness to be worshipful, we have become 
apathetic. 

Like the Apostle Paul preaching in the home of a D.P. in 
Corinth in the midst of a depression and to unemployed tent- 
makers in an effort to found a Christian Church, John Wesley 
preached to the coarsened coal miners, the servants in the big 
houses, and the little people of England, and brought them into 
the Methodist Church. The workers, the plain people, the poor, 
and the multitudes have always been our constituency, but we are 
today rapidly becoming a middle-class church. Rare indeed is that 
congregation which numbers in its membership any labor leader, 
union official, or political representative of the poor. We boast of 
the bigs who sit in our pews and allow the littles to pass by on the 
other side of the tracks. 

The eighth problem that gives me concern is our ineffectiveness 
in dealing with the problem of the American Negro. 

Technically speaking, the division which occurred in the Meth- 
odist Church in 1844, by which the two great bodies of Methodists 
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(north and south) came into existence, was a result of a legal in- 
terpretation relative to the episcopacy. Actually, however, the 
split occurred as a result of the Negro in our midst. 

There is an old saying to the effect that if a Negro is neither a 
Baptist nor a Methodist it is a sure indication that some white man 
has been tampering with his religion. But when the facts have 
been faced it must be confessed that the Methodists have never 
made any very effective appeal to the Negroes. There are approxi- 
mately 17,000 Negro Methodist Churches in the United States, in- 
cluding all denominations which use the Methodist name, and the 
total membership amounts to a little less than 2,000,000 souls. 
The Baptists, on the other hand, number slightly in excess of 7,- 
000,000 when all varieties have been counted. These two churches 
account for ninety percent of all Negro church members. 

Ninety-four percent of all Negroes who are members of any 
Christian church are to be found on the rolls of those organiza- 
tions which are completely independent of any white auspices. The 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., made up entirely of Negroes 
and completely independent, is the third largest Protestant de- 
nomination in the United States ,with 4,000,000 enrolled. 

Not the least significant fact is that the Negroes have segregated 
themselves. In the hope of achieving the dignity and spiritual im- 
portance to which they have a perfect right to aspire, they have 
preferred to go their own way and organize according to their 
own instincts and needs. This has led at times to absurd variations 
and to some fantastic distinctions, but in all such cases they have 
only followed the examples set by their white brethren. 

The slightly less than 400,000 Negro Methodists who are an 
integral part of The Methodist Church constitute the largest 
body of colored Christians holding membership in any inter-racial 
Church. The vast majority of these are organized in what we call 
the Central Jurisdiction, although there are some few Negro 
congregations in the Western and Northeastern Jurisdictions. 
There is considerable sentiment particularly among the northern 
white clergy in favor of abandoning the racial Jurisdiction, but I 
have found a considerable sentiment against any such move in the 
Central Jurisdiction itself. At the present time the Negro Meth- 
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odist enjoys every legal right that any other member enjoys; his 
bishop occupies the same place of honor as that occupied by a 
white bishop and is paid the same salary and draws the same pen- 
sion; the Negro bishops preside over the sessions of the General 
Conference according to the same order of precedence as is the case 
with white bishops; retired Negro ministers get the same pension 
allotments from the Methodist Publishing House as their white 
brethren do. Negroes are members of all boards and commissions 
of the church, as a result of their constitutional right, exactly as 
any other Methodist may be; they become delegates to the General 
Conference when elected by their Annual Conferences and share 
in the discussions on the floor without distinction. There are 
congregations which include both whites and blacks in their 
membership, though the number is limited. 

Yet the truth must be confessed that The Methodist Church is 
failing in its appeal to the unconverted Negro public. Our evan- 
gelism is not producing the results and the Central Jurisdiction is 
not making the growth we had a right to expect it would at the 
time of unification. No one has a solution for the problem, but we 
only deceive ourselves when we refuse to admit that it is a 
problem. 

A problem of which I have been acutely aware in the course 
of my travels is that of the status of the Central Conference 
bishops. 

In certain territories outside of the United States the General 
Conference has made provision for the election of Central Confer- 
ence bishops who serve as the chief administrative officers of the 
church in those areas. In administering the affairs of their respec- 
tive areas they have all the powers and authority vested in any 
bishop of the Church, but their rights inside the Council of 
Bishops is limited, and their attendance upon such meetings of 
the Council is not provided for by any financial plan. Their areas 
are expected to provide for their support according to certain 
specifications laid down by the General Conference. All this has 
the effect of identifying them as being of an inferior rank which 
is, in my opinion, a serious handicap to their work. Among those 
now serving as Central Conference bishops (a total of 13) are some 
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of the ablest servants of the Church, men who are capable of as- 
suming the most delicate and important responsibilities within 
the gift of the denomination. To heighten the problem is the fact 
that at least three territories abroad are served by bishops elected 
by one or the other of the Jurisdictions, thus creating a definite 
inequity. This whole matter constitutes a problem with which the 
General Conference alone can deal. 

Finally, as a matter of major concern to me is the fact that we 
have never tapped the vast powers resident in Methodist laymen. 

The law of the church makes generous provision for the employ- 
ment of lay talent and enthusiasm, but quite unfortunately we 
have never harnessed the latent powers of multitudes of our 
ablest laymen. The average congregation elects as its delegate to 
the Annual Conference that person who can attend with the least 
inconvenience. It has even happened that, in some instances, the 
preacher's wife has been elected "because she is going to be there 
anyhow." Laymen with large business responsibilities often find it 
impossible to take a week off to attend Conference sessions. The 
preacher draws his salary by the year and the week he takes for 
Conference attendance costs him nothing, whereas the layman 
conceivably may pay a high price for the privilege. Moreover, it is 
a very rare instance when the congregation makes any provision 
for paying such expenses incurred by its lay representative. 

The resultant losses to the Church are manifold. The layman 
who has been busy managing his business while the Annual Con- 
ference was meeting and who did not participate in the discussion 
on the Conference floor, finds it difficult to understand "why any 
body of sane men would approve an action like that" when some 
pronouncement has been made on a troublesome social issue. Irri- 
tation which results from a lack of information can become a very 
serious matter inside a local congregation. 

In the program of the Southern California-Arizona Conference, 
to which reference has already been made in other connections, 
two highly successful efforts have been made to draw the most rep- 
resentative lay Methodists into the councils of the Church. In one 
case, a committee consisting of ministers and laymen meets at 
more or less regular intervals throughout the year for the purpose 
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of studying social issues and preparing statements which will ex- 
press, with reasonable clarity, what can be called "a Methodist 
position." When this comes before the Annual Conference, it has 
the support of the laymen as well as the preachers, and both 
groups are prepared to defend it in debate. The result may be 
somewhat less than some would desire, in the final analysis, but it 
represents a more or less solid front and this has its great ad- 
vantages. 

In the other case, huge luncheons are arranged for once a year 
at two or three central locations within the Conference at which 
the presiding bishop speaks, outlines his convictions on various 
matters, says something about the year's program, and solicits the 
support of the laymen. Some of these affairs are attended by more 
than a thousand men, with outstanding business leaders, labor 
leaders, and civic officials as invited guests. The contribution to 
the cause of Methodism is enormous. 



In civil life, when an evil situation seems to call for correction, 
someone is sure to say, "There ought to be a law!" Among Meth- 
odists it is a common expression to say, "We've got to change the 
Discipline!" In my opinion, however, the weak sectors in our line 
will be strengthened not by the enactment of some legislation but 
by the renewal of our mind, the restoration of our spirit, and the 
cleansing of our heart. When Jesus Christ has been made our final 
authority when we belong to the Church of Jesus Christ first and 
to our political party, lodge, lunch club, economic group, or even 
our family tree after that we shall begin to make progress in the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 



NINETEEN 



IF I HAD ANOTHER LIFE TO LIVE 



THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of which I had been a member 
for twenty years, being in executive session as is our Methodist 
way, had just voted me the retired relation after forty-four years 
in the active ministry of The Methodist Church. At the invitation 
of Bishop James Chamberlain Baker, a close friend of nearly forty 
years, I went forward to speak a word of personal appreciation. In 
the fewest possible words I undertook to voice the deepest convic- 
tion of my life. 

"If I had a hundred more lives to live/' I said, "I would give 
every one of them to the ministry of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; 
and if I had another life to live, I would give it to that ministry in 
The Methodist Church." 

Six elements in the life of The Methodist Church inspire in me 
a vast confidence that in the years ahead God proposes to use it to 
his glory and for the redemption of the lives of men. 

First of all, 7 am thrilled with the success that has attended the 
unification of the three Methodisms begun in 1939. A spiritual vic- 
tory of the first order has been achieved when 8,000,000 Christians 
have come together and, forgetting their differences, prejudices, 
preconceptions, traditions, and sectional bitterness, have joined 
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hands in Christian fellowship for the glory of God under one 
banner. As one who has watched the Church with the skeptical 
eye of a journalist for fifteen years, and has been peculiarly sensi- 
tive to any and all symptoms of dissidence, I would like to arise 
and offer my testimony. "The Methodists are now one people." 

Second, I want to testify to my complete confidence in our 
Methodist system of government. As one bishop expressed it, "We 
have achieved liberty with authority." Our preachers and our 
people are free to follow their consciences as they are guided by 
the Holy Spirit, and they are united to do the will of God as that 
will becomes apparent in the corporate thinking of a great mul- 
titude of consecrated Christians. 

Third, I rejoice in the major and increasing emphasis being laid 
on evangelism. I believe that the Jesus in whom The Methodist 
Church now believes would have raised up the first century Chris- 
tian Church, and I further believe that our preaching has the 
endorsement of the Holy Spirit of the Living God. 

Fourth, as a part of our evangelistic zeal I rejoice in the mount- 
ing enthusiasm for, and support of, the Christian missionary pro- 
gram around the world. I believe that The Methodist Church, 
through this phase of its work, and by virtue of its enormous si/e 
and strength, is doing more to spread the Gospel and thus prevent 
the spread of communism across the earth than is any other Prot- 
estant denomination. 

Fifth, / believe in our Methodist youth. Out of the experience of 
standing upon the chapel platforms of more than half of all our 
Methodist colleges and universities in America, and presenting 
the claims and causes of Jesus Christ to literally tens of thousands 
of Methodist students, I am prepared to say that, if I were given 
the opportunity and authority, I could go to the campuses and 
within the space of sixty days recruit more young missionaries 
than the adult membership of the Church would be willing to 
support during the next twenty-five years. I know the hearts of 
our young people; I know their devotion and their consecration; 
I know their fearless courage and their willingness to give their 
lives to a challenging cause. Methodism will be safe in their 
hands. I know them and believe in them. 
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Finally, the creation of the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions inspires in me a vast confidence that The Methodist Church 
will not retreat from the responsibility of interpreting the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ in all its implications. Charged with the duty of 
studying the issues of the day in the light of the mind of Christ, 
and made responsible for speaking in the name of more than 9,- 
000,000 Methodists at home (each one of whom has a right to make 
up his own mind and reach his own conclusions), and 2,000,000 
more abroad, this Board bears one of the most sobering obliga- 
tions and the most thrilling opportunities within the gift of the 
Church. They have not yet had an opportunity to convince the 
Church that they are capable of speaking in the name of united 
Methodism, but I believe they will measure up to their responsi- 
bility with dignity and courage. 

// / had another life to give, I would give it to the Methodist 
Church! 
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